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Fis. 1 any 2.—HABIT BASQUE, OVER-SKIRT PLEATED BEHIND, AND LONG WALKING Fig. 3. —SCARF DOLMAN, REVERS OVER-SKIPT, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT.—BACK AND FRONT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See next Pace.] SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.--{See next Pace.) 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Habit Basque, Over-Skirt pleated behind, and Long Walking Skirt; and the Scarf Dolman, Revers Over-Skirt, and Demi-trained Skirt, in Nine Si 
7 


, even Numbera, frovs 
80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each complete Suit, 


Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Piovr ‘ces. 
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Habit Basque, Over-Skirt with Pleated 
Back, and Long Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 

— graceful spring costume is copied from 

a Parisian model kindly furnished.us by 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. The materials 
of which it is composed are plum gray camel’s- 
hair and silk of the same shade, trimmed with 
bias pipings of striped plum and French gray 
satin and bows of double-faced satin ribbon that 
is plum-color on one side and the new mandarin 
yellow on the other. The habit basque is one of 
the novelties of the season. The back is long and 
fiat, with square corners, the hips are quite short, 
and the front is pointed. The only trimming is 
a piping of bias striped satin, two lappets of the 
same set in the lower parts of the basque, and 
large pearl buttons that show every shade in the 
costume. The sleeves have scant frills and a bias 
band around the wrist, each frill being finished 
with rows of machine stitching and a piping; a 
bow of the satin ribbon is set on each wrist. The 
English standing collar is very high, and is made 
of the striped trimming. The over-skirt is also 
a new model, as it has the undraped back with 
all its fullness laid in lengthwise pleats that are 
merely pressed and tacked underneath in kilt 
fashion. The sides of this over-skirt differ, that 
on the left being very long, and slashed open, with 
a succession of bows of ribbon between, while the 
right side is shorter and square-cornered, and has 
for ornament a very pretty pocket; the front 
breadth is fully draped in careless folds, yet clings 
closely to the figure. The edge is trimmed with 
the merest fold of piping and rows of machine 
stitching set at the top of the hem. The lower 
skirt is of silk, with five bias scant ruffles of the 
wool, headed by a bias band of the same, and an 
erect ruffle. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
HABIT BASQUE OVER-SKIRT WITH PLEAT- 
ED BACK, AND LONG WALKING SKIRT. 
Hasrrt Basque.—This pattern is in seven pieces 

—front, under-arm gore, back, side body, collar, 

sleeve, and lappet. This garment is cut high in 

the neck, finished at the neck with a high stand- 
ing English collar. The front is fitted with two 
darts each side and an under-arm gore. The back 
is adjusted to the figure by a middle seam, left 
open from about three inches below the waist 
line to the notch, and a side body extending from 
the shoulder the entire length of the garment. 

The extra width at the bottom of the side form is 

turned under, and laps over on the lappet, which is 

~w in between the seams according to the notches. 

he under-arm gore is then set in, making two 
seams each side of the middle seam. Place the 
collar on by meeting the notches. Turn the front 
back in the line of perforations. When sewing in 
the sleeve, place the longest seam to the back 
seam of the under-arm gore, and the short one to 
the notch in the front part of the armhole, and 
hold it toward you when sewing. An outlet of 

an inch is allowed for perforated seams, and a 

quarter of an inch for all others, Be particular 

to place the holes at the waist line of the back 
and side form even on the thread of the goods. 
Quantity of material, double width, 14 yards. 
Over-Skirt wirh Pieatep Back.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces—the whole of front, and 
pocket, half of back, and side piece. Place the 
back with the longest straight edge on the fold 
of the goods to avoid a seam. The notches at 
the top and bottom of the front denote the centre. 

Take up the dart in the line of holes each side of 

the front. To drape the front, make three deep 

pleats on each side of the front, turning down, 
by placing two holes evenly together for each 
pleat, and two on the back edge of the side piece. 

The front and left side are connected at the top, 

about four inches down, by placing the notch in 

each piece evenly together to avoid a seam. The 
sides and edge of the front are faced with silk 
and piped before laying the pleats. Place the 
pocket on the side by meeting the perforations. 

There are no connecting seams in this garment, 

as.the right side overlaps the back, and the left 

back is lapped on the left side piece and tacked 
slightly. The back breadth is laid in four deep 
lengthwise kilt pleats turning toward the left. 

Place two perforations evenly together for each 

pleat. Lap the back on the left side by meeting the 

single perforation, the right side on the back by the 
notches at the top. The belt fastens on the right 
side. One-quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 
Quantity of material, double width, 3 yards. 
Loye Waxine Sxirt.—This skirt is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back. Cut the 
front and back with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the side gores. 

One-quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 23 yards. 





Scarf Dolman, Revers Over-Skirt, and 
Demi-trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 

TS searf dolman in this costume is also cop- 
ied from one of the tasteful importations of 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. The original is 
black Egyptian cashmere in quaint brocaded fig- 
ures, trimmed with black galloon and fringe. It 
may also be made of light gray, drab, or cream- 
colored camel’s-hair, basket cloth, or cashmere, 
as well as black goods of the same kinds. The 
trimming is almost invariably one row of broad 
galloon and deep fringe, though thread lace is 
used on black silk and cashmere garments. The 
shape is the simple one with a single seam be- 
hind that correspondents have asked for. A short 
dart on the shoulders going into the neck and a 
slit to pass the arms through complete this styl- 
ish pattern. It should be fined throughout with 


thin lining silk or else farmer’s satin. The col- 





lar is high, and should be cut bias. A ruche of 
fringed silk laid in small knife pleats and raveled 
on the edge is placed inside the collar. A hook 
and eye fasten the collar, and there are two or 
three buttons and button-holes half-way down the 
breast. Then two strings of gros grain ribbon 
are placed at the throat to be tied in a long-looped 
bow. The suit with which the wrap is represent- 
ed does not necessarily form a part of it, as the 
mantle may be worn with any dress. The over- 
skirt in the illustration is of French gray cash- 
mere, trimmed with cardinal red galloon, pipings, 
and buttons, with knife-pleatings of gray silk. 
The revers on the sides turn toward the back and 
front, and are easily formed by leaving the side 
seam open, turning back the material, and facing 
it with the same. -The full back breadth is plain 
over the tournure, and most gracefully draped be- 
low. The lower skirt is of gray silk, trimmed 
with the gay cardinal galloon and knife-pleatings. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
SCARF DOLMAN, REVERS OVER-SKIRT, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 

Scarr Dotman.—This pattern is in tw. pieces 
—Dolman and collar. The garment is fitted with 
a seam down the middle, and a dart taken up on 
each shoulder in the line of perforations. In cut- 
ting, place the front on the edge of the goods. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem. The neck is finished 
with a high standing collar, sewed on by meeting 
the perforations. A deep fringe finishes the edge. 

Quantity of material, double width, 14 yards. 

Quantity of fringe, 44 yards. 

Revers Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in two 
pieces—front and back. In cutting the material, 
place the long straight edge of the two pieces of 
the pattern on the fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. The front of this garment extends to 
the middle of the back. It is gathered between 
the notches in a space of two inches. The edge 
of the gathers is neatly bound with silk, and held 
in place by an elastic. The revers on the side 
turn back in the line of holes, also those in the 
back breadth. Make one dart on each side of 
the front in the line of perforations. The extra 
width on the back is allowed for the lap. Gather 
from the notch at the top, and join to a belt, the 
front left plain. The back breadth does not ex- 
tend to the belt. Itis fulled in the line of perfo- 
rations, and fastened in a cluster, sewed on over 
the gathers in the centre of the back. Place the 
single hole near the edge to the notch on the re- 
vers, and fasten. Trim with a narrow ruffle as 
seen in the illustration. Tack the ornamental 
piece to the back, holding it in position. A quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 24 yards, 

Quantity of embroidered galloon, 24 yards. 

Demi-Trainep Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side form. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the side gore. 
Join together by the notches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 34 yards. 





The Cireulation of HARPER’S BAZAR 
is over 80,000 Copies per Week. 
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Ue Cut Paper Patterns of the Habit Basque, 
Over-Skirt pleated behind, and Long Walking 
Skirt ; and the Scarf Dolman, Revers Over- 
Skirt, and Demi-trained Skirt, illustrated on the 
Jirst page of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by 
Mail, on receipt Pd Twenty-five Cents for each 
complete Suit. Ten Cents extra for Postage to 
the British Provinces. 





IQ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice assortment of patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring Walking, Home, 
and Visiting Dresses ; new Spring Wrappings ; 
Spring Suits for Children of all ages ; Ladies 
Breakfast Fackets, Fichus, etc. ; Children’s Wrap- 
pings; a full set of Laundry Articles ; Clothes- 
Basket, Ironing Utensils, Starch, Wax, Bluing, 
Clothes-pin, and Clothes-line Bags, etc. ; Basket 
Work-Stands, Work-Baskets, Initials, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc. ; with varied literary and artistic 
attractions. 





t@ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 7 contains a splendid double- 
page engraving of the magnificent 

YORK MINSTER, 


and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 14. 





CONCERNING ETIQUETTE. 
HE etiquette of polite life is written in 
a despotic code, and those who obey 
any of it are not excused from obeying the 
whole. As it has a reason for its being, it 
has a reason for demanding its rights. It 
is no arbitrary and fanciful set oftdicta; it 
is a sequence of*logical deductions and ap- 
plications. Necessities of social life pro- 


duced it, and it will be regarded so long as 
there is any social life, for it is like the har- 
ness in which the race is run. 

There are classes of people who consider 
it a mark of superiority to hold themselves 
in defiance to all etiquette, who affect to 








despise it, aud take pleasure in outraging 
it; but it is to be admitted that however 
well educated in the matter of books these 
people may be, however intelligent in other 
directions, yet they were not born among 
those having fine manners and accustomed 
to the requirements of society, were not 
reared in high breeding, and are really ig- 
norant of what they so despise. 

In fact, it is no slight thing, if not born 
to its practice, to acquaint one’s self with 
the code of etiquette; but if one is in the 
world at all, it is an important thing, for 
the laws of social life, like the laws of civil 
life, like the laws of the universe, indeed, 
prevent all things from returning to chaos. 

It would seem to be only in accordance 
with the first principles of common-sense 
that people should acquaint themselves 
with the requirements of etiquette, and ex- 
amine into their causes, before they sweep 
aside what many of the very great intel- 
lects of the world have thought it worth 
while to approve and accept. But besides 
these elder scoffers, there are many young 
people also who would be glad to have their 
manners all that the manners of ladies and 
gentlemen should be, but who always hav- 
ing lived, as one may say, out of the world, 
regard the manners of their little burgh as 
the best there are, and laugh at the con- 
duct of one who comes from the outer re- 
gion, master or mistress of fine behavior; 
for, except with very few, it is a human pro- 
pensity to think our own, in every thing, 
the best there is, and to regard that which 
lies in the dim beyond as the terra incog- 
nita of the barbarian and anthropophagi. 
But this is entirely as it ought not to be. 
Neither the little burgh nor the great city 
should know any difference in the conduct 
of the individuals composing its population. 
Allowing for the necessary variations in the 
tenor of daily life in the two places, there 
should be complete union regarding the pro- 
prieties, one code of behavior should cover 
all, and a person going from one place to 
the other should be utterly indistinguisha- 
ble by his conduct from those around him. 
If, indeed, every one took pains to be in- 
formed concerning the right and best in 
social intercourse and usage, and looked at 
the matter as one of real importance and not 
of frivolous trifling, rudeness and gaucherie 
would soon disappear from among us. Of 
course it requires some effort to learn the 
laws of etiquette, if not born and bred 
where they prevail in their strictness, but 
books, rumor, and observation will soon do 
all that is absolutely necessary for one, and 
some serious thought upon the snbject— 
which it is the plain duty of the household- 
er, at least, to give—will of itself supply 
the premises and conclusions on which one 
will be tolerably safe to act in the absence 
of more positive information; for it is not 
to be supposed that the code of etiquette 
is a mere parcel of whims strung together 
without a logical foundation, since, on the 
contrary, there is a reason, and usually a 
good and compulsory one, for every item of 
its regulations, and having been made well 
and intelligently, most of them can be re- 
discovered by intelligence, although for 
some of the finer distinctions experience 
may be necessary, to be sure. 

If manners are indeed the lesser morals, 
as ARISTOTLE pronounced them, they have 
as much claim to a code to which obedience 
shall be exacted as the grander morals have. 
“Nothing is more certain,” says EDMUND 
Burke, “than that our manners, our civili- 
zation, and all the good things which are 
connected with manners and with civiliza- 
tion, have, in this European world of ours, 
depended for ages upon two principles, and 
were, indeed, the result of both combined, 
I mean the spirit of a gentleman and the 
spirit of religion.” And he might have said 
the latter solely, since many of the very laws 
of chivalry were born of the obligations of 
religion, if something were not implied by 
the former phrase of a knowledge of the 
ways of courts and the inherited breeding 
of generations. “Manners,” says the same 
great writer, “are what vex or soothe, cor- 
rupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or 
refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, in- 
sensible operation, like that of the air we 
breathe in.” And elsewhere he takes occa- 
sion to remark, “‘ While manners remain en- 
tire, they will correct the vices of law, and 
soften it at length to their own temper.” 
Surely that which can do all this, that which 
can exalt and refine us, that which can amel- 
iorate the cruel laws of a too stern justice, 
that which is born, on one side, of the spirit 
of religion, is not to be touched lightly, but 
is worthy of being made a study, and of be- 
ing ranked, in a certain way, among the sci- 
ences; for it is, indeed, the science of social 
intercourse, and its regulations—in other 
words, its etiquette—are the means through 
which people meet each other in harmony 
and peace, and with the greatest possible 
amount of pleasure and comfort to all par- 
ties. Etiquette, in point of fact, is the sov- 
ereign ruler of social pleasure; its kingdom 





comprises not only manners, but the appli- 
cation of manners to events, The word, in 
its present sense, is of modern origin, mean- 
ing at first merely a ticket or card on which 
the order of ceremonies at court were writ- 
ten for the guidance of those attending 
them, and to avoid confusion and maintain 
decorum. Its primal use, to quote BURKE 
again, was “in those ceremonial and formal 
observances practiced at courts, which had 
been established by long usage, in order to 
preserve the sovereign power from the rude 
intrusion of licentious familiarity, as well 
as to preserve majesty itself from a disposi- 
tion to consult its ease at the expense of its 
dignity ;” and, of course, it was presently 
enlarged to apply between subjects, and has 
thus gone into the customs of society every 
where. Its whole intention now is to main- 
tain the dignity of the individual and the 
comfort of the community. Its observance 
takes away the désagréments that might re- 
sult from the meeting of people of opposite 
character and education; it rounds off the 
sharp angles; it makes life easy, and allows 
us to slip easily over all the dangerous 
places in our views and wishes and experi- 
ences which are nobody’s business but our 
own. A knowledge of etiquette is not mere- 
ly a knowledge of common politeness, but 
of the general customs of society at its best, 
and obedience to it is to social life what 
obedience to law is in political life. 

Whatever enjoyment we have from socie- 
ty, from that agglomeration of morning calls, 
breakfasts, dinner parties, lunches, even- 
ing entertainments, prolonged visits, rides, 
drives, operas, theatres, which go to make 
up the business of gay life, and some por- 
tion of which enters into all life, even the 
humblest, since the very poorest among us 
have their gatherings and enjoy their pleas- 
ures—whatever enjoyment we have from 
this association and from our daily exist- 
ence, so far as others are concerned, is pos- 
sible only through our obedience to the 
laws of that etiquette which governs the 
whole machinery, and keeps every cog and 
wheel in place and at its own work, which 
prevents jostling, and carries all things along 
comfortably to their consummation. 

Of course the same etiquette does net pre- 
vail over all meridians, that at Rome and 
that at Otaheite being somewhat different ; 
but when we are with the Feejeeans we 
shall be safe to do as the Feejeeans do, and 
in the longitude of London we shall be safe 
in following the best English usage, We 
say the longitude of London, because to al- 
most all intents and purposes that is the so- 
cial longitude of America also; for although 
Paris is the source of fashion, our manners— 
that is, the manners to be seen in our great 
centres, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
other places—borrow but little from the 
French that has not already passed through 
the English filter, except in one or two in- 
stances where we have resolved to be eclec- 
tic and take what is decidedly best, such as 
the custom, let us say, of the gentlemen ris- 
ing from table with the ladies, which is a 
French custom in direct opposition to the 
English. 

But as, in our opinion, our own civiliza- 
tion is decidedly the best, it follows that for 
us there has been yet nothing better attain- 
ed in that lime than the etiquette of that 
civilization, and instead of regarding its 
study as a trivial thing, we should rather 
look to see if its observance will not lead 
the way to a still higher level of life and 
manners; for we may rest assured that a 
fine etiquette, treating every individual, as 
it does, on the plane of sovereignty, never 
forgetting his rights and dignities, giving 
him his own place and keeping others out 
of it, making it easy by custom of the mul- 
titude to render unto Casar, regarding al- 
ways, as it will be found to do, the sensi- 
tiveness of the most sensitive, destroying 
the agony of bashfulness, controlling the 
insolence of audacity, repressing the rapac- 
ity of selfishness, and maintaining the au- 
thority of the legitimate, has something to 
do with morality, and is an expression of 
the best that civilization has yet done. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE HABIT BASQUE, AND OVER-SKIRT WITH 
PLEATED BACK. 


TINE habit basque costume illustrated on our 

first page, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is published, is a favorite design with the best 
Parisian houses, and promises to be popular for 
the house and street alike. We commend it asa 
model for dresses of black or of colored silks, of 
light wool stuffs for spring and summer, and also 
for grenadine dresses. It may be made of two 
materials of two colors, but looks best if one col- 
or is used throughout (though the materials may 
differ), and the contrast be introduced merely in the 
trimming. Thus mandarin yellow is used as the 
lining of the bows on this dress of plum gray cam- 
el’s-hair, and the rows of sewing-machine stitching 
are of grayish-white. Other suits made by this 
design are of olive green wool stitched with pale 
blue, or else myrtle green stitched with tilleul. 
The habit basque of this dress will rival the cui- 
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rass, and is distinguished for its simple elegance 
and absence of trimmings that would mar its 
ful lines. It is very similar to the basques 
of riding-habits, but is cut much longer; it also 
resembles the well-known postilion and jockey 
basques, but is flatter, as it dispenses with their 
full pleats in the back, having only a long narrow 
tab or lappet in two of the back seams, while the 
middle seam is left open, and piped all around. 
A large button is at the top of each of these tabs, 
but is omitted on the middle seam. The tabs are 
of the material used for the piping, which in this 
instance has narrow stripes, but plain gros grain 
or plain satin or velvet will be used quite as oft- 
en as the figured trimming. The side form seams 
begin in the middle of the short shoulder seam, 
and a pretty effect is given to the back by letting 
these seams remain closed below the taper of the 
waist down to the spot where the buttons are set. 
The sides are quite short, though they cover the 
hips. The under-arm gore in this basque is 
placed directly under the arm, and thus shows a 
seam in the back and also in the front, where it 
gives as much fullness to the bust as if it were a 
third dart. The front is pointed and exceedingly 
plain. A bow of ribbon ties the standing English 
collar at the throat, and the jabot seen in the pic- 
ture is of white crépe lisse edged with Valen- 
ciennes, instead of being part of the dress trim- 
ming. The over-skirt has the new feature of the 
season, viz., the pleated back, which gives the 
straight effect to the back that has superseded 
bouffant tournures. These pleats, of which there 
are four or five, are laid very deep, pressed flatly, 
and held by tapes beneath, so that they do not once 
break in their entire length, but spread out below 
slightly. The front breadth is in deep irregular 
folds, and the sides are quite different, one being 
larger than the other, in Boiteuse fashion. The 
square pocket on the right side is a pretty shape, 
being made of two triangular pieces of the wool 
meeting at one point, while the space above and 
that below is filled out with knife-pleatings of 
silk of the same shade. A long-looped bow of 
double-faced satin ribbon of plum-color and man- 
darin yellow hangs from the centre of the pocket. 
The longer left side is slashed and filled in with 
three bows with long loops. Attention should be 
given to the very neat and simple way of trimming 
this over-skirt. This is a narrow bias piping fold 
of striped plum and gray satin set on the edge, and 
a bias facing of silk or a hem of wool four inch- 
es deep, fastened at the top by four or five par- 
allel rows of sewing-machine stitching quite close 
together, done in pale gray silk. The lower skirt is 
of silk, but as it is nowhere visible, the wool goods 
will answer as well. The five scantily gathered 
lapped flounces are of bias wool piped on the edge, 
and the top of the hem finished by two rows of 
machine stitching. A bias band above these has 
four rows of stitching, and there is an erect ruffle 
for heading. All these flounces are about three 
inches wide when finished. Similar ruffles form 
the cuff of the sleeves. Two ruffles turn toward 
the wrist and one toward the elbow, with a bias 
band between, on which is a bow of ribbon. The 
buttons on the front of the basque are of dark 
smoked pearl, flat, and nearly an inch in diameter. 
Those on the back of the basque are nearly twice 
as large. 
THE SCARF DOLMAN AND REVERS OVER-SKIRT, WITH 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 

The scarf Dolman, also illustrated on the first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, is one of the best models of the new short 
wraps that were described at length in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, Vol. IX. Its ex- 
treme simplicity of shape, with only one bias seam 
down the middle of the back, and a Talma dart 
on each shoulder, will commend it to all, and this 
scarf shape, with the merest slit to pass the hand 
through, makes it cling around the shoulders and 
hold the arms closely to the side, giving the slen- 
der appearance now considered stylish. The most 
dressy of these wraps are of light-colored wools, 
while black silk, Sicilienne, and net will be used 
for summer, and plain black cashmere is used for 
plainer wraps that are neat and lady-like, though 
not meant to be dressy. After being lined with 
thin silk, and all the seams neatly covered, they 
are bordered with fringe, headed by a row of gal- 
loon two or three inches wide, this of the color of 
the mantle or in darker shades. By way of mak- 
ing it more dressy, this galloon may be placed in 
two lengthwise rows down the back, beginning at 
the neck half an inch from the middle seam, and 
extending parallel with it to within six or eight 
inches of the end, where the galloon is turned un- 
der in points, and each point is finished off with 
fringe. Similar rows begin at the neck in front 
and reach nearly to the waist. Sometimes ravel- 
ed silk pleating of the same color or in contrast 
extends around the neck above the standing col- 
lar and down each front to the edge. Thus on 
gray or drab: mantles this raveled pleating may 
be cardinal red, while for black silk mantles the 
fashionable contrast is either tilleul pleatings, or 
Vésuve red, or “old gold” color, olive green, or 
perhaps mandarin yellow. Egyptian cloth, with 
raised arabesques and palm leaves, is used both 
for light-colored Dolmans and for black. Feath- 
er bands are also used for trimmings. Row aft- 
er row of pleated black lace is another stylish 
trimming for black mantles. The French imita- 
tion thread lace is most used for this purpose, 
headed by passementerie or galloon. The revers 
over-skirt shown on this picture is a stylish 
French model for silk, wool, or grenadine dresses. 
The light drapery is exceedingly graceful, and the 
trimming is the wide brocaded galloon now so 
fashionable. The demi-trained skirt shows how 
the galloon is also used on lower skirts with ex- 
cellent effect. 

FURTHER DETAILS OF DRESSES. 

A display of fifty or sixty French dresses set- 
tles the nicest details of costumes, but presents 
too great variety for separate descriptions. Two 
materials are used in nearly all dresses, and it is 





quite optional whether these are of the same col- 
or or in contrast. Black silk princesse dresses 
are trimmed with elaborate passementerie placed 
in bands or as ornaments on the waist and front, 
and with knife-pleatings around the foot. Long- 
looped ribbon bows trim the pockets, throat, and 
wrists, and there are knife-pleatings of raveled 
silk around the wrists and neck. Square plas- 
trons of passementerie are on many handsome 
dresses. A Breton vest of brocade buttoned on 
the left side and strapped across with the dress 
material is in many habit waists. Other basques 
have pleated fronts of the brocade of the basque, 
with inner pleatings of the silk of the trimming. 
Still others have plastrons made of alternate 
stripes or folds of contrasting silks, and a wide 
row of galloon follows the outline of the plas- 
tron. All dresses have a cravat bow either of 
ribbon or else of silk, which is sometimes merely 
doubled and raveled to make fringe, while in oth- 
ers it has a facing of contrasting color. Besides 
this bow many have a jabot of pleated muslin or 
lisse like that shown in the picture of the habit 
basque ; indeed, the jabot is very much in favor 
again. There are also basques with square flat 
postilion backs, while the front is a full blouse- 
waist shirred at the neck and belt, and worn with 
a pointed girdle; this is seen in rich silk bro- 
cades, and in the fine striped Algérienne wool 
stuffs. A neat fancy for plain wool dresses is to 
put a thick cable cord of chenille on the edge of 
the collar and cuffs, In dresses of contrasting 
colors, such as gray brocade trimmed with red, 
the neck is finished with two standing knife- 
pleatings, one of each color. Black camel’s-hair 
polonaises are trimmed with wide galloon in In- 
dia colors and patterns, and the pearl buttons 
are of the same brilliant and varied hues seen in 
the galloon. All buttons are set very close to- 
gether. The rows of string buttons, or those 
lapped as if strung on a thread, are used on all 
kinds of dresses, from the simplest to those of 
the richest fabrics; these rows are liked especial- 
ly on the edges of plastrons, on vests, cuffs, and 
pockets. In dresses of wool goods two kinds of 
wool without any silk are very much used; the 
sleeves and lower skirt will be of plain twilled 
wool of the color of the ground seen in the Knick- 
erbocker or bowrette, or the checks of the other 
parts of the dress. Square or long pockets are 
prettily made of three bias lapped folds, each 
two inches wide, placed horizontally, and trimmed 
with a square bow ; or the folds may be piped on 
the lower edge; thus brown and white checked 
wool folds have plain brown pipings on the low- 
er edge of each fold like a binding, a square 
brown ribbon bow is near the top, and a string 
of pearl buttons is down each side of the pocket. 
Wool sleeves showing inside sleeves of silk just 
at the wrist are very handsome. 


FRINGES, 


The fringes of this season are the handsomest 
that have been imported for years, hence fringe 
is the fashionable trimming. Both silk and wool 
fringes are now made in elaborate designs, with 
open headings resembling galloon, and broad 
enough to dispense with it, while below the fringe 
is tied into a net-work holding rows of “ flies,” 
and finished with tassels. The wool fringes are 
used for scarf Dolmans that are made of wool, 
while silk or chenille fringe is chosen for silk 
wraps. Very handsome wool fringes can now be 
had made to order to match the cloth at 65 cents 
a yard and even less, Silk fringes begin as low 
as 88 cents for narrow widths; for wider fringes, 
meant for wraps, knotted and tassel designs are 
shown with the favorite open headings, at 75 cents 
a yard ; heavier fringes, with a back row of plain 
twist, in front of which are rich tassels, cost $1 35 
a yard. 

IMPROVED BUSTLES. 


A substantial improvement in bustles and pan- 
iers is that of having the ends of the horizontal 
hoops interlocked with the lengthwise wires in a 
secure way that prevents them from being dis- 
placed and protruding at the ends, as they are apt 
to do. Another good invention puts hinges in 
the lengthwise wires, so that they will fold with- 
out breaking when the wearer sits down. These 
are made up in cloth and in skeleton paniers, 
small bustles, long ones, and the small hoop- 
skirts that many ladies like to use during the 
summer months. 


LADIES’ SHOES. 


There are few changes in the styles of ladies’ 
shoes. Each year brings into more general use 
comfortable broad shoes that have full wide soles 
with extension edges; these prevent crowding, 
and leave the foot in its natural symmetrical 
proportions. Buttoned boots of French kid are 
preferred for dressy walking shoes, and also for 
the house. There has been a reduction of from 
$1 to $2 a pair on boots of nice kid. For heavier 
walking boots the Curacgoa straight goat-skin is 
made up in the style just described for kid boots. 
Very serviceable boots are also made of the In- 
dia straight goat, with its deep black color and 
high polish. For durable boots of medium price, 
Tampico pebble is made with extension edges and 
neatly wrought button-holes. Boots made entire- 
ly of serge are very little worn, but many ladies 
like laced boots of heavy English serge with 
“ foxings” of kid. Side-laced gaiters of kid and 
of serge are made for Southern ladies, who desire 
shoes of light weight. In the summer low shoes 
will be worn both for the house and street. The 
Newport buttoned shoe of French kid and the 
buttoned sandal slashed to display the color of 
the hosiery will be the favorite styles; the New- 
port tie will be worn again. Misses and chil- 
dren’s shoes are made with low heels and broad 
soles, giving the foot its natural shape and posi- 
tion; for very small children heels are abandoned 
altogether. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaB_z, & Co.; H.C. F. Kocu; 8. H. 
Doveuty; and Hoisroox & Lupiow. 





PERSONAL. 


Tae house of OruMan is not likely to die out 
on account of the suicide or exile of a few of its 
members. Besides the ex-Sultan Murap, the 
present Sultan is blessed with tive brothers, ev- 
ery one of whom may yet have a chance to try 
his hand at ae the Turks, The eldest 
of these is MeHeMMED Recuat EFFEeNDI, who 
is thirty-two years of age. AHWED KEMALED- 
DIN EFFENDI, who comes next in order of suc- 
cession to the throne, is twenty-nine years old. 
After him come MEHEMMED Buran Upprn Er- 
FENDI and NoUREDDIN EFFENDI, aged twenty- 
seven and twenty-five respectively. The Sul- 
tan’s youngest brother is SuLEmmaN EFrEnnt, 
who completed his sixteenth year on the 12th 
of last month. But according to the Turkish 
law of succession, which provides that the heir 
to the sultanate shall be the eldest male of the 
house of Oraman, Youssour Izzepin EFFENDT, 
eldest son of the late ABpUL-Aziz, would, of 
course, come before SULEIMAN EFFENDI in the 
order of succession. Prince Youssour was nine- 
teen on the 9th of October last. He has three 
brothers—Maumoup Demi Eppin (born No- 
vember 20, 1862), Mecumep Sei (born Octo- 
ber 8, 1866), and ABpuL-MEps1pD (born June 27, 
1868). Prince Manmoup would therefore come 
next to his cousin Prince SULEIMAN in the order 
of succession. Should, however, all the male 
members of the imperial family end by fulfilling, 
as far as in them lies, a celebrated prediction of 
Sismonp1’s, it may be worth remembering that 
ABDUL-AmID II. has seven sisters, ranging be- 
tween the a of thirty-six and twenty-two. 
The eldest of them, Sultana Farm&, has been 
twice married—firstly, when her Highness was 
within some months of completing her four- 
teenth year, to ALI GHALTB Pasna, third son of 
Rescuip Pasua. Left a widow at eighteen, the 
SS married, five months after the death of 
1er first husband, MEnEMMED Novry Pasa, or 
Noury Pasa simply, as he is more commonly 
called. In the event of a failure of male heirs 
to the throne of OTHMAN, several pashas would, 
according to Mussulman ideas, be able to put 
forth claims in right of the female line. The 
first successor of MoHAMMED in the caliphate 
was his father-in-law, Anu Bexr; and the fourth, 
ALI, son-in-law of the Prophet. 

—Prince Louis Napo.gon’s birthday was not 
celebrated as usual this year at Chiselhurst. He 
has lately returned thither, while the ex-Empress 
EvGE&nie has gone to Spain to visit her mother, 
the Countess of Montijo. 

—The Prince of Wales, it seems, is tired of 
travelling as a bachelor, and has taken his wife 
with him on a six weeks’ cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean, during which he will visit his brother- 
in-law, the King of Greece. The two young 
princes, ALBERT VicToR and Grong, have beeu 
_ on board a naval training ship to learn to 

e useful, and will be brotight up, one as a sol- 
dier and the other as a sailor. 

—Greatness has its drawbacks. Another wail 
goes forth from the class of autograph-pestered 
notabilities. HerBert Spencer, whose health 
is so bad that he has been forced to issue the 
last volume of his System of Synthetic Phi hy 
in an unfinished state, and who is distracted by 
the demands on his time by the genus of litera- 
ry bores, has prepared a circular for the benefit 
of those whom it may concern, as follows: ‘Mr. 
HERBERT SPENCER regrets that he must take 
measures for diminishing the amount of his cor- 
respondence. Being prevented by his state of 
health from writing more than a short time dai- 
ly, he makes but slow progress with the work 
he has undertaken, and this slow progress is 
made slower by the absorption of bis time in 
answering those who write to him. Letters in- 
viting him to join committees, to attend meet- 
ings, or otherwise to further some public object ; 
letters requesting interviews and autographs; 
letters opinions and explanations: these, 
together with presentation copies of books that 
have to be acknowledged, entail hinderances 
which, small as Oe may be individually, are 
collectively =a serious—very serious, at least, 
to one whose hours of work are so narrowly 
limited. As these hinderances increase, Mr. 
Spencer finds himself compelled to do some- 
thing to prevent them. After long hesitation, 
he has reluctantly decided to contine himself 
absolutely to the task which he is endeavoring 
to accomplish—to cut himself off from all en- 
gagements that are likely to occupy any at- 
tention, however slight, and to decline all cor- 
respondence not involved by his immediate 
work.” 

—Miss EL1zaseTH THOMPSON, the painter of 
‘Balaklava’’ and the ‘ Roll-Call,’’ is shortly to 
marry Major W. F. Butier, C.B., the author of 
The Great Lone Land. She does not intend on 
that account to abandon her profession. 

—It is reported that King Auronso XII. is 
about to be formally betrothed to his cousin, 
the Dofia MERCEDES, and has gone to Seville for 
that purpose. 

—A grumbling contemporary says that ‘‘ Mr. 
STEPHENS and CHaRLEs O’Conor have forfeited 
the respect of every journalist in the country. 
When a prominent man gets sick enough to 
have his obituary written, he ought to die. It’s 
not right to disappoint an enterprising news- 

r. 


—Captain Boyton, who has lately been deco- 
rated by Victor EMANUEL with the cross of 
Cavalier of the Order of the Crown of Italy, has 
left Naples to attempt to cross the Straits of 
Messina. We shall probably hear of him soon 
as vying with LEANDER at the Hellespont. 

—At the last accounts Dom Prpro and his 
wife were visiting the Florentine galleries, in 
company with his sister-in-law and niece, the 
Princess of Capua and Princess Victoria of 
Bourbon, who had come to meet him from their 
residence near Lucca. 

—In the new French republic the relics of 
royalty are fast disappearing. Malmaison, the 
Empress JOSEPHINE’S residence, is shortly to be 
sold, and may be next heard of as the home of 
some celebrated brewer or baker. 

—Madame Octavia Watton Le Vert, who 
died March 13, at Augusta, Georgia, was a strik- 
ing example of the changes of fortune. The 
granddaughter of GzorcE WatTon, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and 
daughter of a man of princely wealth, she was 
reared in luxury, and early won a wide reputa- 
tion for her varied accomplishments and social 
tact, conversing with great brilliancy in seven 
languages. She travelled extensively, hobnobed 
with kings, and enjoyed the acquaintance of all 
the notabilities of her time. She married Dr. 





Le Vert, of Mobile, Alabama, where for many 
years her house was noted for its retined and 
generous hospitality. The war stripped her of 
her fortune, her husband died, her Union senti- 
ments rendered her, for the first time in her life, 
unpopular, and the last few years were spent in 
struggling for subsistence by giving readings 
here and there. The loss of her eldest daugh- 
ter, a few months since, gave her her death-blow. 
One daughter survives her. Her friends bestow 
on her the rare praise that in her whole life she 
was never known to make an unkind or unchar- 
itable remark. { 

—JOHN Jacos AsToR was a jolly old gentle- 
man, was a Mason, liked good dinners, played 
billiards, and went often to the theatre, which 
was quite natural, since he owned one—the Park 
—whose only rival, the Bowery, was the proper- 
ty of his brother Henry. His descendants were 
quite unlike him; in fact, it is aaid that there 
was never a fast young man in the AsTor fam- 
ily, though there have been some dull ones. 

ILLIAM B. was quite unsocial, and seldom gave 
even adinner party. He was nota theatre-goer, 
while, far from joining a lodge, it may be said he 
never joined any thing except the ranks of mar- 
ried life. He never was a member of a political 
party, nor of a club, nor of a lodge of any kind. 

e never joined a fire-company nor a church. 
He never was a director in a bank or insurance 
company, never was in the militia, never did 
jury duty, and never had any marked friend- 
ships. All he did was to collect rents and in- 
vest his money. Only as tenants could mankind 
become of any value to him. As a matter of 
family pride, he added to the endowment of the 
library, and his sons are now (as another matter 
of family pride) erecting a grand altar in Trinity 
Church to his memory. The bulk of the AsToR 
estate is now in the hands of his sons Joun Ja- 
CoB and WILLIAM. 

—Madame M‘Manon, otherwise known as the 
Duchess of Magenta, who is at this moment the 
reigning lady in France, is described as having 
an My pw bust, puffy eyelids, a very short neck, 
and Legitimist sympathies. She has a fondness 
for cerise-color, toned down with black velvet or 
lace. She keeps a grenadier-like attitude upon 
the cushions of her carriage, which gives one 
the impression that her corsets are laced like 
those of the Prussian Emperor’s body-guard, 
i. e., to limits of human endurance. The Duchess 
of Magenta is neither a pretty woman nor a styl- 
ish one; but she is said to be an amiable one, 
although it is whispered that the fine old soldier 
husband is infinitely more in awe of the broom- 
stick or distaff, or whatever may be the symbol 
of feminine domestic supremacy, than he ever 
was of a smoking battle-field. La Maréchale has 
lately made an effort to relieve the dowleurs of 
the Lyonnais silk-weavers by bringing into fash- 
ion the elegant figured silks in the manufacture 
of which they excel. She ordered from Lyons 
a costly robe to be in readiness before the grand 
Jféte to be given at the Opera-house for their 
benefit. The ground of the silk is to be white, 
the design of the figures is to be worked out ac- 
cording to the taste of the best designers, 

—Mr. James Russeit Lowe's personal ap- 

earance and deportment to the ordinary Amer- 
ican citizen is thus described by a young Bos- 
ton man thoroughly enthused with his subject : 
‘* His frame shows muscular power and vigorous 
health. He has kindly blue eyes, and brown hair 
and beard just touched with auburn, through 
which now and then a silver thread is discerned. 
He is genial in manner, and always courteous 
and kind. He is one of the most approachable 
of all our poets, and is generous in his estimate 
of people. His kindly reception of the different 
members of the press who were sent to interview 
him during the election excitement made him 
very popular among newspaper men. He was 
equally communicative with representatives from 
all papers, without regard to difference of party 
any While he was an unyielding Repub- 

ican, he did not question the right of a Demo- 
crat to his opinion, and that opinion he always 
respected.” 

—Waener is going to England next month to 
bring out his Nibelungen trilogy on the English 
stage. Why not invite him to America? His 
next opera, on which he is now at work, has the 
very English title of Percival. 

—The late wedding of the daughter of the 
Marchioness of Westminster, Lady THeopora 
GRoOsvVENOR, to Mr. T. Mertuyn Guest, the sec- 
ond son of an English baronet, was a grand af- 
fair. All the world and his wife were there; 
kings and nobles sent bridal gifts, and these 
gifts contrast so strongly with the regulation 
spoons and forks that are bestowed on such oc- 
casions on this side of the ocean, that our read- 
ers can not fail to be interested in a few items 
from the long list that is published in the Court 
Journal. The King of Hanover sent her lady- 
ship a basket of beautiful roses from Paris, which 
adorned the breakfast table; the Queen of the 
Netherlands’ present was a jeweled china casket ; 
the Duchess of Cambridge sent a Dresden china 
déjeuner service; Mr. Guest’s gifts to his bride 
comprised a riviére diamond necklace, a dia- 
mond bracelet, a a heart, and sapphire ring; 
the Marchioness of Westminster gave her daugh- 
ter a diamond and ruby bracelet and diamond 
and pearl heart; the Duke of Westminster, a 
folding screen of beautiful fine art needle-work, 
and the Duchess of Westminster a handsome 
paper-knife; the Dowager Duchess of North- 
umberland gave an Indian fan; the Marquis of 
Bristol, a pair of Chippendale brackets; the 
Marquis of Bath, two silver frames; the Marchi- 
oness of Ormonde, a painted glass flower bowl; 
the Marchioness of Bath, tall flower glasses upon 
bulrush stands; the Earl of Beaconsfield, a jew- 
eled riding-whip; the Earl and Countess of Der- 
by, a gold bracelet, with ‘‘ May you be happy!”’ 
in Russian characters, the words being’ in tur- 

uois and diamonds; the Earl and Countess of 

ilton, a gold bracelet, set with pearls; the Earl 
of Ilchester, a silver inkstand; the Earl and 
Countess of Jersey, a silver tea-set; the Earl 
and Countess of Macclesfield, a pearl and dia- 
mond cross; the Countess of Galloway, a silver- 
mounted hand-mirror; the Earl of Lindsey, a 
silver casket; Viscountess De Vesct, two silver 
cups; Viscountess OssineTon, an Italian table 
ornament; Viscountess FoLKEsTong, a silver 
box; Lord RicHarRD GROSVENOR, an antique 
Dutch clock ; Lord and Lady Arruur RussE.1, 
a china dish; Lord Exsury, an antique silver 
inkstand, and Lady Esvury, a gold chain and 
horseshoe locket; Dowager Lady De Ros, sil- 
ver-fox candlesticks and inkstand; Lady CHar- 
LOTTE SCHREIBER, a bub! clock and bracket end 
a copy of ‘“* The Mabinogion.”’ 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Netted Guipure Church Lace. [itl ae es eR rT TTT ke. 25th rounds and the 28th and 29th 








rounds are worked with Turkish cotton. 
Work the foundation in straight net- ; : 
ting, and darn it in point d’esprit and in Os Cheviot Cloth Sacque, Figs. 
point de toile. Work the raised leaflets b land 2. 





and star figures in point de reprise. For 
the flowers, wind the thread several times 
about the bars of the foundation as 
shown by the illustration, and darn the 
threads in the middle. For the stems, 
stretch the working thread going back 





is bound on the edge with black gal- 
. loon an inch wide and trimmed with 
rey ) buttons. Leaves are worked in satin 
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stitch with black silk above the pleats 
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: a + in the side forms and back. The dou- 
and forth, and overcast it closely with vee ble-breasted fronts are furnished with 
stitches. Button-hole stitch the edge, tt ; "2 a button and button-hole for closing. 
and cut away the netted foundation un- . : 1 
derneath. » i se pig for ee 

: : , ace Embroidery.—Figs. 1 
Embroidered Blotting Cushion, oa = and . ie 
Figs. 1 and 2. if Si fas * Havine transferred the designs to 

Tue frame of this blotting cushion is vee linen, run plain and medallion point 
made of black polished wood. The up- ; lace braid along the outlines, and join 
“per part is flat, and is covered on the the design figures with twisted bars 
outside with embroidered black cashmere OeOn and wheels of fine thread. The edge 
and on the under side with red lustring. — re Tia of the borders is finished with picot 
The curved piece of wood is covered with braid. 
felt on the under side, and overlaid with bo — 
a twelvefold layer of blotting - paper. e 
The pieces of wood are joined in the wa = DIAMONDS OF HISTORY. 
middle by an iron screw, the upper is belie ET me for the nonce play the 
part of which is fastened in a round Oe sorcerer, and, using the diamond 
black polished wooden handle, so that ro) as my magic crystal, reveal the visions 
the cushion may be taken apart and it presents. There stands Louis XIV. 
ow pgp - peatee eepe —— _ OOK if in po geieets, re de pee 
when the old sheets are soiled. Fig. in diamond-clocked stockings, and Wal- 
2 shows one-half of the embroidery fe ter Raleigh in diamond-covered shoes. 
design. Having transferred the de- K ¢ Here the Prince de Conti is pulveriz- 











sign to black cashmere, work the star 
flowers with pink and yellow shaded 
silk in satin and half-polka stitch, and 
the small flowers with blue silk in } 
point Russe. Work the leaves and 2 = 
stems with brown and green shaded 
silk in satin and half-polka stitch 
and in point Russe. 


ing the diamond declined by his fair 
mistress, and uses the precious dust to 
\ dry a billet-doux. Near him looms the 

y grotesque shape of Don Quixote, in 
the attitude of listening to Zoraida, 
whose Moorish beauty is radiant with 
carcax and armlet of inestimable dia- 
monds. In one corner the Princesses 


‘ n : of Santa Croce and Orange are bewail- 
Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. Nerrep Gurpure Cuurcn Lace. ing the theft of their diamonds and 
Tue borders of these batiste hand- 


offering condolences to Mademoiselle 
kerchiefs are composed of Valenciennes insertion and lace, and are orna- Mars. But these figures soon fade away, to be replaced by a strange jumble 
mented with hem-stitched appliqué strips and squares of batiste, In order of characters. Different centuries walk arm in arm, and history and romance 
to preserve the regularity of the design in the corners jostle each other in their hurry to be first. Philip the 
of the handkerchiefs, the insertion and lace are cut p Good rides past in a million’s worth of jewelry, ac- 
out and overseamed together in such a manner that f companied by Charles the Bold in his twenty- 
the design of the woven figures is continued. thousand-ducat surcoat. Both salute in stately 
fashion Queen Isabel II., whose dress is all 
Crochet Mat. aflame with gems, and with the diamonds 
Tuts mat is worked with medium-sized on that girdle which saved her from the 
white knitting cotton and red Turk- assassin’s stiletto. With deadly dia- 
ish cotton of the same size in sin- mond dust I can see the son of 
gle crochet. Begin the mat in Paul IIL. poisoning Cellini; Para- 
the middle with white knit- celsus lies dead beside him, 
ting cotton, making a foun- Overbury is in the death- 
dation of 3 st. (stitch), 
and close these in a ring, 


agony, and the shape 
working in the 1st round 6 sc. 


of an Indian prince is ad- 
mninistering the powdered 
(single crochet) on the 3 foun- 
dation st, (2 se. on each st.). 2d 


diamond to a British agent at 

his court. Surely that is Hast- 

round.—Always 2 se. on each st. in ings tendering the Nizam diamond 

the preceding round. 3d and 4th as the price of his acquittal? There 
rounds.—Always alternately 2 sc. on the 

next st. in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the 


kneels the champion of the tourna- 
following st. 5th round.—Always alternately 


ment at Cambray, receiving the diamond 

fermail from the bosom of the Duchess of 
for a widening work 2 sc. on the next st. in the 
preceding round, 2 sc. on the following 2 st. 

















































Fig. 1.—EMBRomweRED 
Biorrine Cusuion. 
[See Fig. 2.] 





Burgundy as the guerdon of his valor. Here 
gleam the diamond-tipped javelins of the Val- 


6th-17th rounds.—Like the preceding round, Fig. 1—Hanp- Fig. 2.—Hanp- cyriur, the necklet of Freya, Odin’s Draupnir, 
but the number of st. between two widenings KERCHIEF. KERCHIEF. Vishnu’s ring—the Sun of Paradise—the dia- 


should al- 

ways be increased by 1 st. in 
every following round, so that 
the 17th round counts 148 st. 
18th round.—29 times alter- 
nately for a widening 
work 3 se. on the next 
st. in the preceding 
round, 4 sc. on the fol- 
lowing 4 st., but with 
the last 4 sc. widen 1 
st. more, and work the 
last sc. on the first st. in 
this round. 19th round. 
— For a widening work 
8 sc. on the next st. 
(the middle st. of the 
next widening in the 
preceding round), 2 


mond that illumined the ark on Ararat, Juno's 
jewels, the tunics of the Immor- 
tals, the gorget of Alexander, the 
robe of Mithridates, the chariot of 
Darius, the clasp of Charlemagne’s 
mantle, the diamonds Mohammed’s 
horse trod on, the locked 
treasure coffers of Cid 
Campeador, Guinevere’s dia- 
monds, and Godiva’s ear- 
rings. These famous gems 
“pale their ineffectual fires” 
as others rise to view: the 
twelve Mazarins, the Great 
Harry, the Grand Tuscan (which, 
could it speak, would tell 
strange tales of the Medi- 
cis), the Regent (which 
could narrate many an un- 































se, on the next 2 st., - told anecdote of Pitt and 
for a narrowing pass Crocnet Mar. Law, of Napoleon and Tal- 
over the next st., 3 leyrand), the Nassuck, the 
se. on the following Star of the South, the 


3 st., and repeat 28 
times from *. 20th 
round. — * For a 
widening work 3 sc. 
on the next st., 3 se. 
on the following 3 
st., for a narrowing 
pass over the next 
st., 8 se. on the fol- 


Crown of the Moon, the 
Arcot brilliants, the King 
of Saxony’s green dia- 
mond, the blue Hope dia- 
mond, and the black Meyer 
diamond. There stands 
the temple of Juggernaut, 
and, tearing out the dia- 


mond eye of his god 
-" ‘ x S po lee os ° . Ng “ ‘ ‘ 
Fig. 1.—Curvior ae ACQUE.—Back. lowing 3, st., and re- the Hindoo goldsmith is Fig. 2.—Cuevior Cora Sacqve. 
[ ig. 2.] peat 28 times from achieving his own immor- Froxt.—[See Fig. 1.] 


*. 2lst-3lst tality. From the 


; rounds. — Like + ama” i = 

Dravaatart ar the preceding statue oO the 

= 4 y ca two rounds, but Grand Lama, 
Toe AeeSe the number of Nadir Shah is 


st. between two 
widenings is al- 
ways increased 
by 1 st. in every 
following round, 
and the narrow- 
ings between the 
widenings are 
always brought 
1 st. forward in 
the rounds de- 


plucking forth 
the Moon of 
the Mountain to 
match the Sun 
of the Sea in his 
treasury at La- 
hore. Here, at 
Serringham, in 
Brahma’s shrine 
a French sol- 
dier is wrench- 
noted by even ing from the idol 
numbers, and 1 of Orissa that dia- 
st. back in the inond orb which 
Fig. 1.—Borpsr ror Lincerie.—Point Lace other rounds. Fig. 2.—Ha.r or Design or Biorrine Cusuton, Fie. 1. adorns the _Te- Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincerie.—Port Lace 
Ewsrorprry. The 24th and Satin anp Har-poika Strrcu EmBrorvery. galia of Russia, EMBROIDERY. 
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Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 

Tuts edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 60, lengthwise, 
in rounds going back and forth, as follows: Ist round.—* 
For one point work twice alternately 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the first of these; then 1 de, on the st. 








Linen Collar and Cuffs, Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1 and 2,—The collar with turned-down corners and the 
cuffs are made of double linen, and are trimmed with narrow 
strips of linen, which are sewed on in curves, and are connected 
by twisted bars of thread. 


(stitch) on which the de. before the last was worked, 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. 2d round (on the straight edge of the pre- 
ceding round).—Always 2 de. separated by 4 ch. on the sin- 

gle ch, between the next two points. 
5 single crochet on the next 4 ch. in the preceding round. 


3d round.—Always 


Dress Fans, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This fan has ivory sticks, with a light blue 
The forget-me-nots are 
worked with blue silk in satin stitch, and the calixes 
with gold thread in knotted stitch. 
edged with white marabout feathers, finished at 
the tips with blue feather spangles and with gold 
threads. White silk cord and tassel. 

Fig. 2.—The sticks of this fan are of mother- 
of-pearl, and the cover is of fine white Brussels 
tulle. A medallion of white silk ornamented 
with painting and points is applied to the tulle 
cover. These points frame the medallion and 
join it in a half circle. Besides this the cover is 
embroidered with dots, and edged with lace half 


satin embroidered cover. 


The cover is 


an inch wide. Cord and tassel of white silk. 


Faille Fichu-Collar. 


Tuts fichu-collar consists of a straight double strip 
of navy blue faille an inch and a half wide and sixteen 
inches and seven-eighths long, which is sewed up in « 
three-cornered pleat in the middle of the back. A bias 
strip of faille three-quarters of an inch wide, arranged as 
shown by the illustration, is sewed on the collar. On the 
upper edge is set a box-pleated ruffle of white crépe lisse 
an inch and a quarter wide, and the under edge is trimmed with 
red silk fringe an inch and seven-eighths wide. A bow of red 
gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide finishes the collar. 


Embroidered Smoking- 


Cap, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus cap is of 
black cloth, lined 
with lustring, 
and trimmed 
















































down. 


rounds as follows: 


for the border, as follows: 


Figs. 3 and 4.—The collar and cuffs are made of double linen. 
Narrow strips of linen connected by twisted bars of thread 
form the trimming. The corners of the collar are turned 


Gentleman’s Knitted Cap. 


Tuts cap is worked crosswise, all knit plain, in 
rounds going back and forth, with medium - sized 
cotton, and is finished on the under edge with a 
border worked lengthwise. Begin with a founda- 
tion of 57 st. (stitch), and going back and forth on 
these work 272 rounds, all knit plain, but in or- 
der to shape the cap, narrqw in the next 34 
From the 4th round to the 

32d inclusive, in each round denoted yy an even 

number, pay no attention to the last st. in the 
preceding round, turn the work, and lay the 
working thread on the needle before working off 
the next st. in the following round. In the next 

narrowing round pay no attention to the t. t. o. 
(thread thrown over). 
in the same manner as the preceding rounds de- 
noted by odd numbers, and in the 34th round (in 

which there should be 15 st. and t. t. o. left on the 
needle) always knit off the next st. and t. t. o. togeth- 
er, so that at the end of this round the same number 
of knitted st. are on the needle as in the lst round. 

This narrowing is repeated seven times in the course 
of the work, and the st. are then cast off. Take up the 
st. on the under edge on the needles, and knit in rounds, 
Ist round (right side).—All knit 
plain. 2d round.—Always alternately 3 k. (knit plain), 3 p. 
(purled). 3d-18th rounds.—Like the preceding round, but in 
every following round the 
design should be carried 1 


The 33d round is worked 


st. further, so that on the 
right side, to 
the 9th round, 
lines are form- 











Fig. 1.—Linen Convar. 


{See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 3.—Liven Coiiar. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


ed from right to left, which return 
from the 10th to 18th rounds. Of 
course the st. appearing purled on 
the working side should be work- 
ed purled, and those which appear 
knit plain should be knit plain; 


with point Russe embroidery. For 
the crown cut of black cloth, shirt- 
ing muslin, and black lustring each 
a circular piece six inches in diam- 
eter, transfer the design Fig. 2 to Fig. 1.—Empromrrep Smoxine-Cap. 
the outer material, underlay the lat- [See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Fame Ficuv-Cotiar, 


GENTLEMAN'S Kwirrep Cap. 


ter with shirting, and work 
the embroidery in point 
Russe and knotted stitch 
with saddler’s silk in two 
shades of purple and maize. 
Furnish the crown with a 
thin wadding interlining and 
lustring lining. For the 
brim of the cap cut of 
cloth, shirting, and lustring 
lining one piece each twen- 
ty-four inches long and six 
inches and a half wide, 
transfer the design of the 
border Fig. 3 to the mate- 
rial, underlay the latter with 
shirting, and work the em- 
broidery in point Russe with 
purple and maize silk to 
match the crown. Having 
finished the embroidery, fur- 
nish the brim with a piece 
of card-board an inch and 
a quarter wide and of the 
requisite length, a thin in- 
terlining of wadding, and 
lustring lining, gather it at 
the top, and set it into the 
double material of the 
crown. Fig. 1 shows the 
cap in reduced size. 





Fig. 


3.—Deral. or Smoxine-Cap, Fie, 1. 


finally, cast off the st., and 
join the ends of the cap 
from the wrong side by 
means of a crocheted round. 





DANTE’S FIRST 
LOVE. 


ROM the close of his 
ninth year Dante was a 
lover. We may dismiss 
once for all the entire mass 
of fine-drawn speculations 
as to the symbolic purport 
of the Beatrice of many pas- 
sages in Dante’s writings. 
It is very possible that the 
poet may have, especially 
after death had robbed him 
of her, mingled the fancies 
of allegorical impersona- 
tions with his thoughts of 
his lost love, after the fash- 
ion of the time. But there 
is no room for the smallest 
doubt that the Beatrice of 
his passion was a real girl, 
really loved by him hope- 
lessly. 
It was toward the end 
of his ninth year that his 
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father took him, on the Ist of May, to a festi- 
val in the house of their wealthy neighbor, Folco 
Portinari. There were a number of other children 
present, and among them the daughter of the 
host, Beatrice, who was then just entering her 
ninth year. Boccaccio, as well as others of the 
earliest commentators and biographers, has told 
us the whole story of this love at first sight, And 
the description he gives of the manner and char- 
acter of the little lady, as well as of her beauty, 
is such as satisfactorily to explain the influence 
she exercised over the boy poet. Her manner 
and mode of speaking, we are told, were far more 
graceful, reserved, dignified, and modest than 
could have been expected from her age. There 
was also an expression of purity and innocence 
in her features so remarkable that it was com- 
monly said that she was more like an angel than 
a mortal child. Dante went home from that May- 
day gathering with an image in his heart that 
never more to the day of his death left it. We 
know from sundry passages of his sonnets that 
his love was not returned; and had it been so, the 
result could only in all probability have been to 
add her sighs to his. For Folco Portinari was 
one of the wealthiest citizens of Florence, and 
his daughter was in due time married into an 
equally rich family—that of the Bardi. But she 
died at four-and-twenty, and became thenceforth 
for Dante the half-mystic personage of the Vita 
Nuova, 





THE TWO ARTISTS. 
®“Eprra is fair,” the painter said ; 
_ “Her cheek so richly glows, 


My palette ne’er could match the red 
+ Of that pure damask rose. 


“Perchance the evening rain-drops light, 
Soft sprinkling from above, 

Have caught the sunset’s color bright, 
And borne it to my love. 


“Tn distant regions I must seek 
For tints before unknown, 

Ere I can paint the brilliant cheek 
That blooms for me alone.” 


All this his little sister heard, 
Who frolicked by his side; 

To check such theories absurd, 
That gay young sprite replied: 

“Oh, I can tell you where to get 
That pretty crimson bloom, 

For well I know where it is set 
In Cousin Edith’s room. 


“T’m sure that I could find the place, 
If you want some to keep; 

I watched her put it on her face— 
She didn’t see me peep. 


“So nicely she laid on the pink, 
As well as you could do; 
And really I almost think 
She is an artist too.” 


The maddened painter tore his hair, 
And vowed he ne’er would wed; 
And never since to maiden fair 
A tender word has said. 


Bright rosy cheeks and skin of pearl 
e knows a shower may spoil; 
And when he wants a blooming girl, 

Paints one himself in oil. 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnos or “A Patroess or Tuvie,” “ Davewres 
or Hera,” “ Taree Featuens,” “ Stranes 
ADVENTURES OF A Puaxrton,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
FIRST EXPERIENCES. 


ManriaGe is in legal phrase the “highest con- 
sideration ;” even the cold and unromantic eye 
of the law perceives that the fact of a woman giv- 
ing herself up, body and soul, to a man, is more 
than an equivalent for any sort of marriage set- 
tlement. But at no period of the world’s history 
was it ever contemplated that a woman’s imme- 
diate duty, on becoming a wife, was forthwith to 
efface her own individuality. Now this was what 
Lady Sylvia deliberately set about doing in the first 
flush of her wifely devotion. As she had mar- 
ried the very source and fountain-head of all 
earthly wisdom, what use was there in her retain- 
ing opinions of her own? Henceforth she was 
to have always at her side the lawgiver, the arbi- 
ter, the infallible authority ; she would surrender 
to his keeping all her beliefs, just as she implicitly 
surrendered her trunks, She never thought twice 
about her new dresses ; what railway guard could 
withstand that terrible, commanding eye ? 

Now little has been said to the point in these 
pages about Balfour if it has not been shown 
that he was a man of violent prejudices. Per- 
haps he was not unlike other people in that re- 
spect, except in so far as he took little pains to 
conceal his opinions. But if there was any thing 
likely to cure him of prejudices, it was to see them 
mimicked in the faithful and loving mirror now 
always by his side; for how could he help laugh- 
ing at the unintentional distortions? He had 
been a bitter opponent of the Second Empire 
while that bubble still glittered in the political 
pom wy but surely that was no reason why 
Lady Sylvia should positively refuse to remain in 
Paris? 

“Gracious goodness!” said he, “have you ac- 
quired a gee dislike for thirty millions of 
people? You may take my word for it, Sylvia, 
that as all you are likely to know about the French 
is by travelling among them, they are the nicest 





people in the world, so far as that goes. Look at 
the courtesy of the officials! look at the trou- 
ble a working-man or a peasant will take to put 
you in the right road! Believe me, you may go 
further and fare worse. Wait, for example, till 
you make your first plunge intoGermany. Wait 
till you see the Germans on board a Rhine steam- 
er——their manners to strangers, their habits of 
eating—” 

“ And then ?” she said ; “ am I to form my opin- 
ion of the Germans from that? Do foreigners 
form their opinion of England by looking at a 
steamer-load of people going to Margate ?” 

“ Sylvia,” said he, “1 command you to love the 
French.” 

“T won't,” she said. 

But this defiant disobedience was only the cu- 
rious result of a surrender of her own opinions. 
She was prepared to dislike thirty millions of 
human beings merely because he had expressed 
detestation of Louis Napoleon, And when he end- 
ed the argument with a laugh, the laugh was not 
altogether against her. From that moment he de- 
termined to seize every opportunity of pointing 
out to her the virtues of the French. 

Of course it was very delightful to him to have 
for his companion one who came quite fresh to 
all those wonders of travel which lie close around 
our own door. One does not often meet nowa- 
days with a young lady who has not seen, for ex- 
ample, the Rhine under moonlight. Lady Sylvia 
had never been out of England. It seemed to 
her that she had crossed interminable distances, 
and left her native country in a different planet 
altogether, when she reached Brussels, and she 
could not understand her husband when he said 
that in the Rue Montagne de la Cour he had al- 
ways the impression that he had just stepped 
round the corner from Regent Street. And she 
tried to imagine what she would do in these re- 
mote places of the earth if she were all by her- 
self—without this self-reliant guide and compan- 
ion, who seemed to care no more for the awful 
and mysterious officials about railway stations 
and the entrances to palaces than he would for the 
humble and familiar English policeman. The 
great deeds of chivalry were poor in her eyes com- 
pared with the splendid battle waged by her hus- 
band against extortion ; the field of Waterloo was 
nearly witnessing another fearful scene of blood- 
shed, all because of a couple offrancs. Then the 
Rhine, on the still moonlight night, from the high 
balcony in Cologne, with the colored lights of the 
steamers moving to and fro—surely it was he 
alone who was the creator of this wonderful scene. 
That he was the creator of some of her delight in 
it was probable enough. 

Finally they settled down in the little village 
of Rolandseck; and now, in this quiet retreat, 
after the hurry and bustle of travelling was over 
and gone, they were thrown more directly on 
each other’s society, and left to find out whether 
they could find in the companionship of each 
other a sufficient means of passing the time. 
That, indeed, is the peril of the honey-moon pe- 
riod, and it has been the origin of a fair amount 
of mischief. You take a busy man away from 
ali his ordinary occupations, and you take a 
young girl away from all her domestic and other 
pursuits, while as yet neither knows very much 
about the other, and while they have no common 
objects of interest—no business affairs, nor house 
affairs, nor children to talk about—and you expect 
them to amuse each other day after day, and day 
after day. Conversation, in such circumstances, 
is apt to dwindle down into very small rills in- 
deed, unless when it is feared that silence may be 
construed into regret, and then a forced effort is 
made to pump up the waters. Moreover, Roland- 
seck, though one of the most beautiful places in 
the world, is a place in which one finds it desper- 
ately hard to pass the time. There is the charm- 
ing view, no doubt, and the Balfours had corner 
rooms, whence they could see, under the chan- 
ging lights of morning, of mid-day, of sunset, and 
moonlight, the broad and rushing river, the pic- 
turesque island, the wooded and craggy heights, 
and the mystic range of the Drachenfels. But 
the days were still, sleepy, monotonous. Balfour, 
seated in the garden just over the river, would 
get the Kélnische or the Allgemeine, and glance 
at the brief telegram headed “‘ Grossbrittannien,” 
which told all that was considered to be worth 
telling about his native country. Or, together, 
they would clamber up through the warm vine- 
yards to the rocky heights by Roland’s Tower, 
and there let the dreamy hours go by in watch- 
ing the shadows cross the blue mountains, in fol- 
lowing the small steamers and the greater rafts 
as they passed down the stream, in listening to 
the tinkling of the cattle bells in the valley be- 
low. How many times a day did Balfour cross 
over by the swinging ferry to the small bathing- 
house on the other side, and there plunge into 
the clear, cold, rushing green waters? Somehow 
the da 


ys 

And, on the whole, they passed pleasantly. In 
England there was absolutely nothing going on 
that could claim any one’s attention ; the first ab- 
solute hush of the recess was unbroken even by 
those wandering voices that, later on, murmur of 
politics in unfrequented places. All the world had 
gone idling; if a certain young lady had wished 
to assume at once the rdle she had sketched out 
for herself—of becoming the solace and comfort 
of the tired legislator—there was no chance for 
her in England at least. Perhaps, on the whole, 
she was better occupied here in learning some- 
thing about the nature of the man with whom 
she proposed to spend a lifetime. And here, 
too, in these quiet solitudes, Balfour occasionally 
abandoned his usual bantering manner, and gave 
her glimpses of a deep under-current of feeling, 
of the existence of which not even his most inti- 
mate friends were aware. When they walked 
alone in the still evenings, with the cool wind 
stirring the avenues of walnut-trees, and the 
moonli oS 


about Nonnenwerth and over the river, he 





to her as he had never talked to any human be- 
ing before. And curiously enough, when his love 
for this newly found companion ht some 
expression that would satisfy himself, he found 
it in snatches of old songs that his nurse, a Low- 
land Scotchwoman, had sung to him in his child- 
hood. He had never read these lyrics. He 
knew nothing of their literary value. It was 
only as echoes that they came into his memory 
now; and yet they satisfied him in giving some- 
thing of form to his own fancies. He did not re- 
peat them to her; but as he walked with her, 
these old phrases and chance refrains seemed to 
suggest themselves quite naturally. Surely it 
was of her that this was written: 
“ Oh, saw ye my wee a and saw ye my ain thing, 
d saw ye my true love down on yon lea? 
the meadow yestreen at the gloaming, 
Sought she the burnie where flowers the haw-tree ? 
Her hair it is lint white, her skin it is milk white, 
Dark is the blue o’ her saft-rollin’ e’e, 
Red, red her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses— 
Where could my wee thing wander frae me?” 
Or this, again : 
** Her bower casement is latticed wi’ flowers, 
Tied up wi’ siller thread, 
And courtly sits she in the midst, 


Wi’ her milky, milky han’; 
cheeks seem touched wi’ the finger o’ God, 
Lady Anp.” 


He forgot that he was in the Rhine-land—the 
very cradle of lyrical romance. He did not asso- 
ciate this fair companion with any book whatev- 
er; the feelings that she stirred were deeper down 
than that, and they found expression in phrases 
that had years and years ago become a part of 
his nature. He forgot all about Uhland, Heine, 
and the rest of the sweet and pathetic singers 
who have thrown a glamour over the Rhine Val- 
ley; it was the songs of his boyhood that oc- 
curred to him. 


“Like dew on the gowan lying 
8 the fa’ o’ her fairy feet; 
And like the winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet.” 
The lines are simple enough. Perhaps they are 
even commonplace. But they sufficed. 

It must be said, however, that Balfour was the 
reverse of an effusive person, and this young wife 
very speedily discovered that his bursts of tender 
confidences were likely to be few and far be- 
tween. He was exceedingly chary of using en- 
dearing phrases, more especially if there was a 
third person present. Now she had been used to 
elaborate and studied expressions of affection. 
There was a good deal of histrionics about Lord 
Willowby. He got into violent rages with his 
servants about the merest trifles ; but these rages 
were as predetermined as those of the First Na- 
poleon are said to have been; he found that it 
answered his purpose to have his temper feared. 
On the other hand, his affection for his daughter 
was expressed on all occasions with profuse phra- 
seology—a phraseology that was a trifle mawkish 
and artificial when heard by others, but which 
was not so to the object of it. She had grown 
accustomed to it. To her it was but natural lan- 
guage. Doubtless she had been taught to believe 
that all affection expressed itself in that way. 

Here, again, she tried to school herself. Con- 
vinced, by these rare moments of self-disclosure, 
that the love he bore her was the deepest and 
strongest feeling of his nature, she would be con- 
tent to do without continual protestation of it. 
She would have no lip-service. Did not reticence 
in such matters arise from the feeling that there 
were emotions and relations too sacred to be con- 
tinually flaunted before the public gaze? Was 
she to distrust the man who had married her, be- 
cause he did not prate of his affection for her 
within the hearing of servants ? 

The reasoning was admirable; the sentiment 
that prompted it altogether praiseworthy. But 
before a young wife begins to efface her person- 
ality in this fashion, she ought to make sure that 
she has not much personality to speak of. Lady 
Sylvia had a good deal. In those Surrey solitudes, 
thrown greatly in on herself for companionship, 
she had acquired a certain seriousness of charac- 
ter. She had very definite conceptions of the va- 
rious duties of life; she had decided opinions on 
many points; she had, like other folks, a firmly 
fixed prejudice or two. For her to imagine that 
she could wipe out her own individuality, as if 
it were a sum on a slate, and inscribe in its stead 
a whole series of new opinions, was mere folly. 
It was prompted by the most generous of mo- 
tives, but it was folly none the less. Obviously, 
too, it was a necessary corollary of this effort at 
self-surrender, or rather self-effacement, that her 
husband should not be made aware of it; she would 
be to him, not what she was, but what she thought 
she ought to be. 

Hypersubtleties of fancy and feeling? the re- 
sult of delicate rearing, a sensitive temperament, 
and a youth spent much in solitary self-com- 
munion? Perhaps they were; but they were real 
for allthat. They were not affectations, but facts 
—facts involving as important issues as the sim- 
pler gt of less complex and cultivated na- 
tures. To her they were so real, so all-important, 
that the whole current of her life was certain to 
be guided by them. 

During this pleasant season but one slight 
cloud crossed the shining heaven of their new 
life. They had received letters in the morning; 
in the evening, as they sat at dinner, Lady Syl- 
via suddenly said to her husband, with a sort of 
childish happiness in her face, 

“Oh, Hugh, how delightful it must be to be a 
very rich person! I am eagerly rape forward 
to that first thousand pounds—it is a whole thou- 
sand pounds all at once, is it not? Then you 
must put it in a bank for me, and let me have a 
check-book.” 


“I wonder what you will do with it,” said he. 
“T never could understand what women did with 
their private money. I suppose they make a pre- 
tense of paying for their own dress; but as a 








matter of fact they have every thing given them— 
jewelry, flowers, bonnets, gloves—” 

“T know,” said she, with a slight blush, “ what 
I should like to do with my money.” 

“Well?” said he. Of course she had some ro- 
mantic notion in her head. She would open a 
co-operative store for the benefit of the inhabit- 
ants of Happiness Alley, and make Mrs. Grace 
the superintendent. She would procure “a day 
in the country” for all the children in the slums 
of Seven Dials. She would start a fund for 
erecting a gold statue to Mr. Plimsoll. 

“You know,” said she, with an embarrassed 
smile, “that papa is very poor, and I think those 
business matters have been harassing him more 
than ever of late. I am sure, Hugh dear, you 
are quite right about women not needing money 
of their own—at least I know I have never felt 
the want of it much. And now don’t you think 
it would please poor papa if I were to surprise 
him some morning with a check for a whole 
thousand pounds! I should feel myself a mill- 
ionaire.” 

He showed no surprise or vexation. He mere- 
ly said, in a cold way, 

“Tf it would please you, Sylvia, I see no objec- 
tion.” 

But immediately after dinner he went out, say- 
ing he meant to go for a walk to some village 
on the other side of the Rhine—too distant for 
her to go. He lit a cigar, and went down to the 
ferry. The good-natured ferryman, who knew 
Balfour well, said “’n Abend, Herr.” Why should 
this sulky-browed man mutter in reply, “The 
swindling old heathen!” It was quite certain 
that Balfour could not have referred to the 
friendly ferryman, 

He walked away along the dusty and silent 
road, in the gathering twilight, puffing his cigar 
fiercely. 

“ At it already,” he was saying to himself, bii- 
terly. ‘He could not let a week pass. And the 
child comes to me with her pretty ways, and 
says, ‘Oh, won’t you pity this poor old swindler 
And of course I am an impressionable young 
man; and in the first flush of conjugal gratitude 
and enthusiasm I will do whatever she asks; and 
so the letter comes within the very first week ! 
By the Lord,I will stop that kind of thing as 
soon as I get back to London!” 

He returned to the hotel about ten o'clock. 
Lady Sylvia had gone to her room; he went 
there, and found her crying bitterly. And as 
she would not tell him why she was in such 
grief, how could he be expected to know? He 
thought he had acted very generously in at once 
acceding to her proposal; and there could not be 
the slightest doubt that the distance to that par- 
ticular village was much too great for her to at- 
tempt. 

[t0 BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From oun Own Corresponpent. } 


Club Hospitalities.—Marriage of the Duke of Con- 
naught.—Historical Ships.—Temple Bar.—An Epi- 
gram.—Cieopatra’s Needle Case. 

AM glad to say that at the Reform Club, at 

least (and I hope its example will be followed 
by other London clubs), it is now possible to 
reciprocate the hospitality so invariably shown 
to Englishmen in New York. Hitherto it has 
been impossible to put a stranger on the list of 
members during his stay in England, but the rule 
has of late been relaxed, and one seldom enters 
the great club-house in Pall-Mall without finding 
within it some more or less distinguished Ameri- 
can, The institution has been long suspected of 

Whiggery, and it is a relief to its well-wishers to 

find that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and other ex- 

treme radical politicians were elected to it last 
month with very slight opposition. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has, I believe, on more than one occasion 
declared himself to be a republican, and the 
gossips were therefore horrified to see that the 

rince of Wales asked him to dine last week, no 
doubt in gracious recollection of the welcome 
given him by Mr. Chamberlain, as Mayor of Bir- 
mingham, when his Royal Highness visited that 
town. 

The mention of the Prince reminds me that 
the proposed match between his brother, the Duke 
of Connaught, and the daughter of the ex-King 
of Hanover, has come to nothing: it is said on 
account of the illiterate character of the bride- 
groom elect. The lady is a blue-stocking, and 
the duke a man “ of quite another color.” If she 
means to wait to wed till she finds a prince of 
cultivated tastes, she must either marry Prince 
Leopold or die an old maid. 

Considering the perseverance with which your 
countrymen seek out all that is historically in- 
teresting in this country, and oftentimes even dis- 
cover what has escaped our own eyes, it seems 
strange that none of them, so far as I know, 
have ever made a pilgrimage up the creek be- 
hind Portsmouth Harbor. A marine novelist 
would there find materials for a really interest- 
ing fiction. There, upon the mud at low water, 
“like great sea beasts who have come forth to sun 
themselves,” you may see the most famous ships 
of the old English navy rotting inactively away. 
No care is taken of these ancient veterans, who 
have “ braved the battle and the breeze” so long, 
save in the case of the Victory, on board of which, 
as you know, Nelson died, and which is always 
on view. Among these forgotten hulks are the 
Asia, Codrington’s flag-ship at Navarino, and the 

which took Napoleon to St. Helena ; 
the Acton, the last sailing ship ever built for 
the navy, and the Blonde, the last of the French 
prizes, of which so many were brought into Ports- 
mouth Harbor during the Great War. 

Temple Bar has “got to go” at last. No sur- 
viving visitor from America will see it more. 
There is a hope that it may be moved piecemeal, 
and set up elsewhere, where it will not be an ob- 
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struction, and will be preserved as a monument 
of the past. I never look at it without thinking 
of Goldsmith’s joke to Johnson about their Jac- 
obite proclivities, and the heads of traitors that 
were wont to be spiked above it. The chamber 
over “the Bar” has been for some time the 
“ muniment-room” that holds the returned checks 
of Messrs. Child, the bankers, and, among other 
curious articles of antiquity, the service of plate 
belonging to Nell Gwynne, which was pawned to 
the house and never redeemed. 

I send you an epigram, by-the-bye, worthy of 
the wittiest days of ‘the merry monarch,” but 
which, I believe, has never been subjected to the 
printing-press : 

ba r curate’s eyes: 
” = = pd gwd fight divine "4 
For when he prays, he closes his, 
And when he preaches, I close mine.” 

It is attributed to Sir Francis Doyle, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 

Do you use Latin words in your business let- 
ters in the United States, as we do, or plain En- 
glish? Lord Houghton was advertised the other 
day to unveil the Burns statue on “ the 26th wit.” 
He is, as you know, a very clever fellow, but this 
re-arrangement of time was a little too much for 
him. Why should not our business men use 
“ Jan.,” “ Feb.,” etc., instead of “ult.,” “inst.,” and 
“ prox.,” which are no shorter, and liable to mis- 
takes, The Scotch have a still more foolish plan of 
using the word “ first” for “next,” when indica- 
ting the day of the week. Thus in an announce- 
ment in a Scotch paper on Saturday, the 24th 
March, of any thing to take place on the next day, 
they would say, “Sunday first,” whereas every 
one but a Scotchman would understand this to 
mean Sunday, the Ist of April. How difficult it 
is to secure uniformity and simplicity even in the 
slightest matters ! 

We are going to have Cleopatra’s Needle upon 
the Thames Embankment, if we can get it there. 
The proposed mode of transit is as follows: The 
precious relic is to be ballasted in the water at 
Alexandria, where a deck will be put upon it, with 
a couple of masts. The stern compartment of 
this machine will be left open for the accommo- 
dation of two or three men, whe will steer the 
Needle Case, which will be towed behind a steam- 
er. I don’t like this mode of progression even 
on a river, though nautical persons affirm it to 
be delightful: to my taste, the prow of the little 
boat is too high, with too big waves under it, and 
the head of the occupant is kept too low. But 
to think of being a passenger, under these circum- 
stances, with Cleopatra’s Needle, “in the Bay of 
Biscay, 0!” I wouldn’t come with it if it was to 
be given me when it got here. 

Like the elephant, whose gigantic strength can 
condescend to pick up a pin, the Poet Laureate 
cen cease from singing of the Holy Grail to an- 
xounce in a sonnet in this “roaring moon of 
March” the publication of a new periodical. Even 
people who are not prone to stand on their dig- 
nity consider this to be a little infra dig. How- 
ever, since he has once gone into this line of busi- 
ness, E suppose he is open to offers from other 
quarters than the Nineteenth Century. It is 
possible when the birthday of the World news- 
paper comes round, for example, he may spend 
a little of the divine afflatus (say fourteen lines) 
in the celebration of that event. 

Two ladies were disputing in my hearing re- 
specting gentlemen helps. “My fear is,” said 
one, “that they will never stoop to low menial 
work.” “ fear is,” said the other, who had 
daughters, “ that they will rise to hymeneal work.” 

R. Kemaze, of London, 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 


UST as fashion last spring threw itself fren- 
ziedly into red, so it will plunge this season 
into a shade as pronounced, but even more loud, 
namely, mandarin yellow. This shade is seen ev- 
ery where and in every thing—in dress trimmings, 
fichus, and, above all, on straw bonnets, cravats, 
linings of parasols; in a word, the accessories of 
the toilette all take this tint, which is even adopt- 
ed for dresses—designed for evening, it should be 
understood. In a word, for the spring and sum- 
mer, mandarin yellow will take the place of red 
as the favorite of fashion. 

Wrappings are extremely varied, without, how- 
ever, assuming a form entirely different from that 
to which we have been accustomed for several 
years past, their variety rather accruing from the 
fusion of all known shapes, amalgamated and 
combined in such a fashion that one contributes 
the sleeves, another the dimensions, this one the 
back, and that the front. Thus there are paletots 
which are at the same time jackets, talmas, and 
mantelets. Wrappings for the spring are of 
black India cashmere, Sicilienne, ordinary cash- 
mere, and vigogne. Trimmings composed of but- 
tons in passementerie, metal, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl, according to the material, are still very 
fashionable. Buttons are placed not only on the 
front, the edge of the sleeves, and the cuffs, but 
even on the middle of the back. Wrappings are 
also made in the fashion of Breton jackets, that 
is to say, opening over a very large plastron, 
rounded out in the middle of the front to show 
the neck. "he fronts are trimmed on each side 
with a row of small buttons set close together. 
Woven galloons of silk in very pale tints blend- 
ing well together are also used for spring wrap- 
pings, which, when placed on black or very dark- 
colored material, by the contrast of the light tints 
with the dark ground, give a certain elegance to 
an otherwise very simple garment. Lastly, I must 
say that the reign of the princesse dress has de- 
cidedly brought into use again the large India 
cashmere long shawls for carriage visits, marriage 
ceremonies, and all reunions that take place in 
the morning generally. Ladies who are very ele- 





gant, but at the same time do not like any thing 
eccentric, wear these shawls in the old fashion. 

The toilettes announced for the spring will be 
at least as complicated as pnb lary me 
the winter, judging by the i of a 
which I med. valley. The elements of which 
this dress was composed were faille of a maroon 
shade and écru India cashmere with bourette 
stripes in maroon and red. The skirt was of 
cashmere, and was trimmed in front on the bot- 
tom with a very deep flat puff passing up on each 
side, and made of maroon faille; on the sides and 
in the back in place of the puff was a deep band 
of the same faille. Over-skirt of faille, trimmed 
with a pleated flounce made of the striped cash- 
mere, and edged with small balls of red wool. On 
the front only, this trimming was repeated a sec- 
ond time, and was carried up on both sides, end- 
ing under a pocket made of pleated faille and 
trimmed with a cashmere . Corsage with 
very long basques of cashmere, and with back 
and sleeves of maroon faille. The sleeves were 
trimmed with a bias fold of faille finished with a 
red bow. The head of the puff on the skirt, the 
edges of all the bias folds, and the edge of the 
pockets were corded with red silk. 

Nevertheless, it is announced that numérous 
simpler dresses will be made composed only of 
a skirt trimmed more or less, and a habit basque 
of the same shape as the masculine dress-coat, 
but with ends not quite so long; for the street 
there will be worn over this habit a wrapping 
similar, or rather to match. The habit basque 
will be worn exclusively with dresses without 
over-skirts, and will replace in a certain measure 
and in some cases the polonaise, which still en- 
joys the preference of an immense majority. I 
merely indicate this new fashion by way of pay- 
— regard to the rights of the minority. 

e mixture of plain materials with materials 
in designs and stripes, and the combination of 
silk with wool, continue absolutely to govern the 
fashion. One rarely, if ever, sees a polonaise of 
wool over a woolen skirt. This economic fash- 
ion, imposed in a manner by the rainy weather of 
winter, disappears with the approach of spring. 
Woolen goods are still worn a great deal, but only 
with silk skirts and trimmings. 

There are still worn and in preparation many 
toilettes with wrappings of the same material, or 
rather materials, as the dress. At present, in fact, 
silk and wool are combined for wrappings just 
the same as for dresses. I will describe one of 
these wrappings to illustrate the style of these 
combinations. The skirt of dark olive faille is 
trimmed with a flounce of India cashmere of the 
same color with stripes of sky blue and white, 
extremely fine ; this flounce is very deep, and set 
on the bottom of the skirt. Habit basque of the 
same cashmere, with failie sleeves. Wrapping in 
sacque shape, rather long; the back is of faille, 
with a double perpendicular row of buttons of 
olive faille embroidered in sky blue and white; 
the side forms are of cashmere like the flounce, 
are cut very long, and are finished with faille; 
the fronts are of cashmere with deep revers of 
faille, and the sleeves are of faille. is is one 
of the thousand combinations which are produced 
by the mixture of materials, as regards wrap- 
pings. In other cases the faille is employed only 
for the trimmings, such as flounces with flat 
pleats, revers, collar, and pockets. Sometimes, 
and especially for the wrappings called Breton 
jackets, the silk is used for the large plastron in 
front. There are also Breton basques, which are 
very convenient, as they will serve for morning 
and evening wear at the same time, If they are 
designed for both purposes, the plastron, instead 
of being sewed to each front on the wrong side, 
is buttoned to one of the fronts by means of very 
small invisible buttons, which are detached to 
turn under the plastron and to form an open 
corsage, which is more dressy than the high cor- 
sage, and is completed by a ruche, chemisette, or 
plastron of white muslin. The over-skirt, in its 
turn, is made with a similar plastron, and in or- 
der to vary the toilette the plastron may be de- 
tached and turned under, and the over-skirt may 
thus be worn open or closed in front, at pleasure. 
The distinctive character of the Breton wrapping, 
jacket, and over-skirt is the opening over a dif- 
ferent material or color; this opening is only ap- 
parent when the plastron is fastened on each 
side, and real when one side of the plastron is 
buttoned under the front, so that it may be re- 
moved at pleasure. The small buttons set close 
together are another distinctive feature of the 
Breton garments. 

For the extreme warm weather (which is 
thought of already), fashion, which exacts the 
wearing of a wrap the moment that one appears 
in the street, will allow these wraps to be merely 
simulated on the polonaise, which will thus take 
the place of the waist and wrapping at the same 
time. For light materials and for toilettes des- 
tined for very warm weather there will be worn 
a skirt, and over this skirt a long polonaise, ad- 
justed to the figure in the back, loose in the front, 
and cut in such a manner as to look like a sacque 
worn over the polonaise. 

For toilettes for the spring and summer gath- 
erings, white muslin is frequently combined with 
silk of every shade, even gray and black. I 
have seen in preparation a dress of this kind 
of silver gray satin. The front of the skirt was 
trimmed with seven small pleated flounces of 
white muslin edged with Valenciennes lace. The 
back breadths were veiled by a very long train 
of white muslin laid in very large pleats at the 
top, and edged on the other three sides with ex- 
tremely deep Valenciennes lace. This train was 
fastened <—— dress ~ a by bows of 
mandarin yellow ribbon. of gray satin, 
opening very low, and veiled by a fichu of white 
muslin trimmed? with deep Valenciennes lace and 
6bows of mandarin yellow ribbon. Sleeves of 
white muslin, rather wide, ending at the elbow, 
and trimmed with rows of deep Valeaciennes lace 





and a bracelet and bow made of mandarin yellow 





ribbon. The mixture of muslin and silk is at 
present confined to satin; a month hence, and 
for the summer, it will be more specially with 
faille, but with every shade of faille, as I have 
before said ; and later, when the temperature im- 
poses light garments, the faille will be substituted 
by foulard of a plain color. 
Exe ive Rayonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


BOUT six months before the —— of the 
International Exhibition at Philadelphia, 

the Women’s Centennial Executive Committee 
appointed a special Committee on Charities, the 
Oblect being to obtain information concerning 
the various forms of religious, philanthropic, 
and patriotic work organized or conducted by 
women in America and in foreign countries. 
Homes and asylums of all kinds were to be in- 
cluded ; mission work in its broadest sense; in- 
dustrial schools, sisterhoods, the temperance 
cause, and every other organized form of be- 
nevolence. It was the original design to pre- 
pare a book containing sketches and statistics 
of these institutions for the Exhibition, but it 
proved to be a matter of so much difficulty to 
obtain the desired information that it was im- 
possible to do this in season. A catalogue has 
been prepared, however, with tabula’ state- 
ments, which gives “‘a bird’s-eye view of wom- 
en’s charitable work.’’ These tables of charities 
are exceedingly well arranged, giving under each 
State or country the name of the institution, its 
location, date of organization or incorporation, 
specific object, what direction it is under, and 
general remarks concerning it. The compilers 
remark that “‘ the catalogue is a fair showing of 
the charities conducted by women in the United 
States, though not at all an exhaustive one.” 
That it is not exhaustive is evident, for within 
our personal knowledge there are in this imme- 
diate vicinity several important charities, con- 
ducted by women, which are not included in the 
catalogue. But the information is very interest- 
ing, as far as it goes, and indicates that all over 
the world a vast army of earnest women are bat- 
tling with'sin and suffering, and that their labors 
have not been in vain. Among foreign countries, 
Germany has one of the best organ systems 
of benevolence. The Women’s Association of 
Germany, wearing the badge of the Red Cross, 
with its 381 branches and 33,566 members, forms 
a complete net-work of charities, covering the 
whole empire. The central association is under 
the protection of the Empress of Germany, who 
interests herself actively in all its details, and 
many of the branches are under the immediate 
supervision of different members of the imperial 
family. The Archduchess Louise of Baden and 
the Princess Ludwig of H esse-Darmstadt also per- 
sonally interest themselves in women’s associa- 


tions. In Russia, the Empress Maria Alexan- 
drovna extends special protection to charities 
mana) by women. he Queen of England 


and the princesses of the royal family also give 
personal encouragement and protection to the 
numerous 0: izations in England conducted 
by women. ports from Denmark show that 
Danish women are fully alive to every good work. 
Doubtless other countries, concerning which no 
statistics are given in this catalogue, are not lack- 
ing in benevolent women who labor faithfully in 
various fields of usefulness. 





Connecticut has taken a progressive step. A 
bill has just ed its islature which pro- 
vides that husband and wife shall not acquire 
by marriage any right to each other’s property; 
that the husband shall be liable for all debts 
incurred for the joint maintenance of husband, 
wife, and children; that the separate earnings 
of the wife shall be her own ey: that the 
wife may make contracts or sell her real or per- 
sonal property; that all her property shail be 
liable for debts; that the husband shal! be lia- 
ble for none of her debts contracted before mar- 
riage, nor for those contracted after marriage 
except for articles for the support of the family 
or for the joint benefit of both; and that the 
husband and wife respectively, upon the death 
of the other, shall each inherit, during the re- 
mainder of life, the use of one-third of the oth- 
er’s property. 





About midnight of March 17, amid fog and 
snow, the steam-ship Rusland, of the Red Star 
Line, went ashore at Long Branch, between two 
and three miles from the spot where the French 
steamer L’ Amérique lies stranded — for, up to 
the time of this writing, efforts to get the Amé- 
rique afloat have been unsuccessful, although 
there is a daily expectation of accomplishing 
this by the aid of the tides. The Rusland—for- 
merly the Kenilworth—left Antwerp on March 
8, with five cabin and 113 steerage passengers 
and a cargo of general merchandise. By the 
prompt and efficient help from the nearest Life- 
saving Station the engers, Officers, and crew 
were all safely landed, and were well cared for 
at various Long Branch hotels. 





English physicians are using the term “ milk 
typhoid” in their classification of diseases. It 
appears that numerous cases of typhoid fever 
continue to a which are directly referred 
to impure milk. In some cases the difficulty is 
traced to the water with which milk pails and 
other utensils are “rinsed.” The trouble has 
widely extended, having occurred at Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, and other 
places. The water used for “ rinsing”’ milk pails 
and cans should be inspected under sanitary 
laws, 





On his recent birthday Victor Hugo gave a 
dinner party to a few intimate friends. It is re- 
lated of his little granddaughter Jeanne that, 
having asked permission at the dessert, she gave 
the following toast: “To the great Hugo, from 
the little one.” 





San Francisco is about to try an experiment 
in the form of a “‘ Women’s Pioneer Hotel.”’ It 
is a new five-story and basement brick building, 
located on high ) sagem commanding a fine view 
of the bay and the city. It is neatly furnished, 
and provided with all modern conveniences. 
This hotel was built and furnished through the 
munificence of a private gentleman, who has 
placed it in the hands of business managers 


without cost, stipulating only that it shall be 
conducted so as to carry out the purpose of its 


establishment, and pay running expenses. A 
—— from an explanatory circular will in- 

icate the purpose of the hotel, which is to es- 
tablish “a first-class house, of moderate expense, 
for respectable women of this city, and that the 
wives and daughters of those families living in 
the country and on the Pacific coast, whose du- 
ties, sgt, or business call them to our gold- 
en city, may have a place to stop where the 
comforts of a home may be found, where no 
breath of suspicion can attach—a place which 
can receive the indorsement of the best portion 
of our citizens, both of the clergy, press, profes- 
sional and business men, and all who are the 
friends of this class of women and desire the 
best interests of our community.” It is to be 
managed by a lady of experience, and conducted 
under a carefully devised system of regulations. 
It is not a charity—although the price of board 
will be moderate—but “‘a thing needed”’ in San 
Francisco as well as in other cities. 





By direction of Queen Victoria, a levée was 
recently held at St. James’s Palace, London, by 
the Prince of Wales, on behalf of her Majesty. 
Presentations to his Royal Highness on this oc- 
casion were considered equivalent to presenta- 
tions to the Queen herself. About one hundred 
and seventy presentations were made, 





Postal cards are much more used than a year 
or two ago. It is estimated that during the 
coming year 40,000,000 more will be needed 
than were used last year. A greatly improved 
paper has been adopted for the future cards— 
smoother, barder, and heavier. The address side 
is to be of a pale green shade, while the other 
side will continue to be of the present grayish- 
yellow. An international postal card is contem- 
plated by the department. 





The Court Journal relates that not long since 
a Quaker wedding took place within a hundred 
miles of Malvern, and on the conclusion of the 
ceremony the following telegram was sent by 
the mother of the bride to the father of the 
bridegroom : 


“The knot is tied, 
The deed is done. 
Thou hast a daughter, 
And I a son.” 





Two well-known archeologists connected with 
the British Museum are expecting soon to go to 
Greece, with the object of making a detailed in- 
vestigation into Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. 
They are inclined to ascribe a date of about 700 
or B.C. to some of the relics found at Mycena. 
Dr. Schliemann believes that they belong to 
about 1200 B.c. 





In Scranton, Pennsylvania, &2 general move- 
ment has been made by the citizens to relieve 
the destitute. It is said that thousands in that 
city are in absolute want, and vigorous measures 
have been taken to supply their immediate ne- 
eessities. Large subscriptions have been made, 
a store-house with supplies opened, and urgent 
want will be at once relieved. 


A Paris journal has the following: 


“Dr. —— has been appointed head physician to the 
Hépital de la Charité.—Orders have been issued by 
the authorities for the immediate extension of the 
cemetery of Mount Parnasse; the works are being ex- 
ecuted with the utmost dispatch.” 


Evidently the above paragraphs were intended 
to have been printed separately, but by some 
blunder they were so arranged that they read 
consecutively. Whether “Dr. ——’’ will enjoy 
the joke is a question. 





The royal family at Lisbon decided not to give 
the usual fétes at the palace this year, but to 
give the money they would cost for the relief of 
the suffering workmen. In Germany, on the 
contrary, they have decided to give fétes in or- 
der to supply work to the unemployed. A ball 
was recently given at the Grand Opera-house 
in Paris, in aid of the distressed workmen o 
Lyons, which realized about 190,000 franes after 
deducting expenses. 


Twelve new planets were discovered during 
the year 1876. Planets are becoming so numer- 
ous that none but astronomers can be expected 
to keep even their names in mind. The latest 
discovered in 1876 was No. 169, and named 
“* Zelia,” 





A pleasant amusement for an evening may be 
made by means of the following queries and 
statements, which we find in an exchange. Each 
one, it is said, when properly met, reveals the 
name of an author: 


1, What a rough man said to his son when he wished 
him to eat properly. 2. Is a lion’s house dug in the 
side of a hill where there is no water. 3. Pilgrims and 
flatterers have knelt low to kiss him. 4 Makes and 
mends for first-class customers. 5. Represents the 
dwelling of civilized men. 6. Is a kind of linen. 7. 
Is worn on the head. 8. A name that means such flery 
things, I can’t describe their pains and stings. 9. Be- 
longs to a monastery. 10. Not one of the four points 
of the compass, but —— toward one of them. 
11. Is what an oyster heap is like to be. 12. Is a chain 
of hills containing adark treasure. 13, Always youth- 
ful, as you see; but, between you and me, he was never 
much of a chicken. 14. An American manufacturing 
town. 15. Humpbacked, but not deformed. 16. An 
internal pain. 17%. Value of a word. 18. A ten-footer 
whose name begins with fifty. 19. A brighter and 
smarter than the other one. 20. A worker in precious 
metals. 21. A very vital part of the body. 22. A ladys 
garment. 23. A small talk and a heavy weight. 24. A 
| ee and a disease. 25. Comes from a pig. 26. A 

lisagreeable fellow *o have on one’s foot. 27. A sick 
— of worship. 28. A mean dog’tis. 29. An official 
readed by the students of English universities. 30. 
His middle name is suggestive of an Indian or a Hot- 
tentot. 31. A manufactured metal. 32. A game, and 
a male of the human species. 33. An answer to“ Which 
is the greater poet, William Shakspeare or Martin F. 
7” 34. Meat! What are you doing? 35. Is 
very fast indeed. 56. A barrier built by an edible. 37. 
To agitate a weapon. 38. Red as an apple, black as 
night, a heavenly sight or a perfect fright. 389. A do- 
mestic worker. 40. A slang exclamation. 41. Pack 
away closely, never scatter, and doing so you'll soon 
Se at her. 42. A young domestic animal. 43. One 
hat is more than a sandy shore. 44. A fraction in 
currency and the prevailing fashion. 45. Mamma is 
es health, my child; and thus he named a poet 
mild. 46. A girl's anda male relation. 47. Take heavy 
epee nothing loath. 48. Put an edible grain 'twixt 
an ant and a bee, and a much-loved an: you'll see. 49, 
Acommon domestic animal, and what it can never do, 
50. Each living head in time, ’tis said, will turn to him 
though he be dead, 
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THE FAMILY TREASURE. 
See double-page illustration. 
More precious than all jewels, 
More glorious than gold, 
Most wonderful of treasures 
That earth can ever hold, 
The wisdom of the ages, 
The hope of men defiled, 
The stumbling-block of sages, 
The Triumph of a Child. 


No mystery of science, 
No wealth of classic lore, 
No mine of hidden knowledge 
That men may doubt no more. 
A tale of simple meaning— 
The woman’s hateful deed, 
The curse that fell in Eden, 
And man’s most bitter need. 


A strange and wondrous story— 
The world was very young, 

The prophecies were uttered, 
The songs of triumph sung— 

Of God’s sweet compensation, 
Of mercy’s gentle meed. 

Lo! she by serpent tempted 
Shall conquer in her seed. 


Let Abram leave his kindred 
And journey toward the west, 
Of him shall come a nation 
To heed the Lord’s behest: 
A nation and a people— 
Let Jacob’s sons increase— 
From Bethlehem, Bethlehem-judah, 
Shall come the Prince of Peace. 


The centuries are lapsing, 
And Judah’s people weep. 
But hark! the cry is sounding, 
The Shepherd of the Sheep, 
The Prince among the Prophets, 
The stem of Jesse’s rod, 
He lies on Mary’s bosom, 
And earth receives her God. 


A tale of simple meaning, 

Of men from sin set free; 
The wisdom of the ages 

Is lisped at Mary’s knee. 
The sages of Judea, 

They wait for his replies ; 
Within their very temples 

The Child confounds the wise. 


Lo! fishermen are round him: 
No men of high degree, 

No learnéd Magi of the East, 
The wondering people see. 

The mystery of creation, 
A Woman and a Child, 

One through the serpent fallen, 
The other undefiled. 


Ay, guard the treasure safely: 
Tis not for palace gates, 

Nor for the dim secluded halls 
Where lordly Science waits ; 

But for the poor and simple— 
The path that Jesus trod, 

He fashioned so that child-like hearts 
Alone may find out God. 





WEDDING CUSTOMS. 


HE ceremonials attending betrothals and wed- 
dings are supposed to borrow some touch of 
romantic interest from the sentiment attached, 
and a certain degree of solemnity is insisted upon 
even when Juliet from her balcony swears away 
her name and vows fidelity to the Montague. It 
is not only a pretty scene of lovers’ sentimental- 
ity; it becomes in its way a ceremonial—a life 
pledge which should take on the “armor of re- 
solve and noble meaning,” although only the 
moon and the roses on the Capulet’s wall are 
there to listen. Portia had her caskets and the 
eng suspense involved to mark her wooing. 
hen Henry VL. courted Marguerite of Anjou, 
it is said the lovely daughter of King Réné de- 
plored her father’s inability to make the betrothal 
a public rejoicing. Defeat and humiliation were 
forgotten by the Princess of France in her solemn 
pledge to Henry V. We all know how definitely 
the ancients marked such an event; and to this 
day in many Continental countries the betrothal 
rites are nearly as solemn, and certainly as bind- 
ing, as the wedding ceremony. But the custom 
is assuredly not American, An engagement in 
this country is seldom announced at once. After 
the first six weeks, unless it is to be permanently 
withheld from the public, the friends are usually 
informed; and it is etiquette on receiving such 
notice, even indirectly, to offer congratulations 
either in person or by letter. On some occasions 
intimate friends are notified, but told that it is 
not to be spoken of until a specified date, after 
which congratulations and discussion may be of- 
fered and held. It is also etiquette to give the 
engaged couple special entertainments, dinners, 
etc., even balls being sometimes given, on which 
occasions they are treated with special distinc- 
tion; and the dinner invitations should include 
theirnames, The fashion of engagement rings— 
which, by-the-way, should not be offered until the 
*s taste is consulted—has changed consid- 
erably of late. Where a diamond was formerly 
the regulation gage d'amour, pearls, sapphires, 
and corals are used, The emerald, ruby, and 
opal have a significance which is held among 
the superstitious to be ominous, In England a 
favorite ring is the ring, such as Roscorla 
gave Wenna, in The Three Feathers. This is a 
gold band set with stones. Wenna’s was an em- 

erald; hence Mabyn’s triumphant quotation, 

“ Green's forsaken, 
And yellow's foreworn, 


And blue is the sweetest 
Color that’s worn.” 


And so Harry Trelyon’s sapphire gained the 








day. Corals and diamonds make a lovely gypsy 
ring, and become nearly every hand. Peculiar 
devices are now used in engagement rings, and 
mottoes with some special significance are en- 
graved within them. While in some cases an 
unprecedented degree of extravagance is display- 
ed, simplicity is also quite fashionable, and cer- 
tainly to be commended, for, after all, there is 
more in the sentiment than in the stone. The 
English fashion of wearing the engagement ring 
on the third finger of the left hand, where subse- 
quently the wedding ring serves it as a guard, is 
now in vogue here, The etiquette for engaged 
people has scarcely varied since the last genera- 
tion. A betrothed young lady is quite at liberty 
to go out with her fiancé, to make evening calls 
with him on her own friends, and on his @ 

they have called upon her. It is the duty of his 
friends to call first upon her, should they desire 
her acquaintance. -Al social advances should 
come first from the gentleman’s side. The lady’s 
family should see that all relatives residing near 
enough are introduced formally to the gentleman, 
and a family dinner party for this purpose is 
quite ordinary. In company a young lady should 
make no special comment on the subject of her 
engagement, leaving that to her pr onghed peer F; 
but there is a degree of reticence often which 
is the merest affectation, and certainly takes 
away from the beauty and dignity of the fact. 

A bride elect never should make calls within 
three or four weeks of her marriage, nor is she 
expected to receive them except from intimate 
friends. She should herself invite her bride-maids 
either by letter or in person, and appoint an even- 
ing for their reunion. If she is to have grooms- 
men, the gentleman chooses and invites them in 
the same way. A sociable evening should be spent, 
and then a second arranged for the rehearsal, 
which frequently takes place in the church, to in- 
sure order. If the wedding is in any degree elab- 
orate, cards should be sent between two and three 
weeks in advance, and presents should be sent 
within ten days of the wedding. A note should 
accompany these, although a congratulatory card 
is all that etiquette ires. Decided changes 
have taken place in viding presents the last ten 
or twenty years. To begin with, they are more 
numerous and more simple. The day of forks 
and spoons and salt-cellars in remorseless num- 
bers has happily gone by. A generation ago it 
was necessary to give silver, for few families 
possessed it by heritage. In England such gifts 
are considered unpardonably vulgar, and a peer’s 
daughter, while she receives caskets of dazzling 
jewels, will also have sent her innumerable trifles, 
from glove-boxes to parasols. And is not this 
much more sensible? A wedding present should 
be characteristic, and convey some sentiment from 
donor to recipient. Angelina has had a life-long 
friend in Margaretta, and if ever an occasion for 
delicate sentiment offered, it is at Angelina’s wed- 
ding. But Margaretta’s idea of a wedding pres- 
ent is a dozen forks and spoons. The shining 
array is sent with a tender, loving little note. The 
note reaches Angelina’s heart, but what are the 
forks and spoons, as Trollope’s talkative old lady 
said to Conway Dalrymple, but “a lot of capital 
lying dead?” Bric-d-brac mania has done much 
to do away with such gifts; objects of virtu, 
books, pictures, and the like are now sent in their 
places. We know a friend by his taste in such 
matters. There is a sentiment in a delicate water- 
color or engraving, in a piece of sculpture—some 
article for the decoration or adornment of the 
new house—with which the most romantic imag- 
ination could not invest a soup ladle or straw- 
berry spoon. 

It may be following the severest dictates of 
fashion to receive wedding presents in dignified 
silence, but it is certainly neither well-bred nor 
truly refined. A bride should always convey 
some individual expression of thanks and appre- 
ciation for every gift, either before or after her 
marri We know of one of the most distin- 
guishec women in America whose marriage was 
question of public notice, and who, in spite of 
innumerable duties, public and private, wrote, 
herself, a note of thanks to every person who 
had sent her a wedding present, within a day of 
her bridal, and though this occurred some time 
since, we question if the delicate and thoughtful 
courtesy has been forgotten. 

The principal ceremonials of the wedding day 
must be regulated by the circumstances of the 
occasion. Morning and evening hours are fash- 
ionable, the intervening ones being less popular. 
A morning wedding has its own etiquette. The 
groom must never appear in “evening dress ;” 
nor should any guest. The regulation morning 
costume varies from time to time, but it always 
excludes white ties and dress coats. The bride, 
however, may wear a conventional wedding cos- 
tume of white silk or satin, the former being 
preferable in nearly every case, as satin is trying 
to the loveliest complexion. Sheer white organ- 
dy or India muslin makes a far more effective 
wedding dress than either silk or satin, although 
a serious objection is its almost uselessness later, 
as such a costume is never full dress for a mar- 
ried lady. Bride-maids should be dressed, if not 
alike, at least with a sufficient degree of harmo- 
ny, and it is quite common, though not general, 
for the bride to present flowers and gloves. The 
groom presents the gloves, unless the bride has 
sent them with the floral trimmings of the dress, 
and he frequently makes each young lady some 
gift, such as a locket, fan, etc. In England this 
custom is nearly universal. Wedding dresses 
are now almost invariably high-necked, and with 
sleeves either Martha heya ee or coat-shaped, 
though the latter give a stiff effect. The bride 
removes her left-hand glove at the beginning of 
the ceremony, and hands it to the first bride- 
maid, or, in case there be none, to her mother or 
nearest lady friend. The guests at a morning 
wedding should always dress in calling costume, 
with bonnets. In the evening, full is in 
perfect taste, though bonnets are admissible. 





White gloves should never be worn by gentle- 
men at a wedding, and not by ladies, except such 
as participate in the ceremony, or by a guest at a 
morning wedding white wndressed kid may be worn. 

Guests invited to a church wedding should be 
in good time, as the wedding procession may oth- 
erwise be interfered with. It is always best to 
give out cards, which invited friends may present 
at the church door, as otherwise the principal 
part of the church is apt to be filled with stran- 
gers. A white silk ribbon is usually drawn across 
midway up the aisle to reserve seats for the fami- 
ly and intimate friends. The order of precedence 
is the same in church as at home. First, the das¢ 
bride-maid and groomsman, then each couple ac- 
cording to their order. These take places each 
side of the chancel. Then the bride with her fa- 
ther or nearest male relative, and the groom fol- 
lows with the mother or nearest female relative 
of the bride. Leaving the church, bride and 
groom take precedence, and bride-maids and 
groomsmen follow. If the bride wears a veil 
which partially falls over her face, she should lift 
it immediately after the ceremony. 

The bride and groom, returning from church, 
receive their friends standing at one end of the 
drawing-room, and it should be remembered that, 
however brief the greeting—the momentary shak- 
ing of the hand—cordiality and affability on a 
woman’s part are never more pleasing than upon 
her bridal day. The smile she wears for her 
friends who come to wish her joy is rarely for- 
gotten—and whatever she says in answer to the 
friendly congratulation should be kind and ap- 
preciative. Guests at a wedding reception are 
brought up by the ushers, to whom they give 
their names, and presented to bride and groom, 
and care should be taken not to stand more than 
a few moments in conversation, as at best the 
ceremonial is excessively fatiguing. In England 
the bride and groom always sit down with the 
guests to the wedding breakfast, but in this coun- 
try it is not always done, the breakfast being 
laid for the whole time of the reception, and the 
bride, after receiving every one, is at liberty to go 
in to the breakfast-room for a little while. An 
English wedding is the subject of speeches and 
innumerable toasts, but there is seldom so formal 
a reception as is given in America, the ceremony 
and the breakfast being the principal events. 
As soon as the hour of the reception is over, the 
bride is at liberty to withdraw to change her 
wedding costume for the travelling dress, and 
only those specially requested to do so remain for 
the departure. 

Travelling dregses are now more frequently 
made of dark shades, the invisible greens, navy 
blues, and seal browns being fashionable ; a gray 
hat, with plumes and trimming of the dark color, 
or strands with flowers and plumes for spring- 
time, giving lightness to.the costume. Gray is, of 
course, a conventional spring color; but it should 
be toned down with a darker tint in the silk 
trimmings for a wedding journey, and light gloves 
should not be worn. 

The fashion of late has been to keep the places 
of the wedding trip unknown, save to one’s own 
family, though there is very little object in such 
mystery. In visiting cities or places where friends 
are residing, the bride should send her own and 
her husband’s cards, giving some time when she 
will be at home to receive callers. These calls 
should be returned, if the sojourn is for more than 
a day or two; but otherwise a bride is not ex- 
pected to pay visits, and there is no obligation to 
accept invitations out. 

The English custom for the honey-moon is ei- 
ther a Continental trip or sojourn in some quiet 
country place. Usually a friend who is not usi 
his country-house “loans” it for the occasion ; a 
assuredly this is far more sensible than the Amer- 
ican fashion of rushing about the large cities and 
living at crowded hotels. An American lady re- 
cently married in England spent her honey-moon 
at “Strawberry Hill,” the residence of Horace 
Walpole. Could any spot be more charming for 
a sojourn in the season of English holly and 
Christmas bells; or, indeed, the hawthorn and 
rose-tree period, when Strawberry Hill blooms lux- 
uriantly, and its terraces, sloping to the Thames, 
have a verdure which is rarely seen except in that 
deep green country ? 

As soon as a bride returns to her home she 
should be careful to notify her friends, and if she 
desires to receive on a special day, make mention 
of this upon her card. The first receptions of a 
bride always have a certain character of formal- 
ity, whether they be upon given dates or not; and 
however casual the invitation may have been, 
some refreshment should be provided, choco- 
late in the afternoon and wine in the evening be- 
ingfashionable. Refreshments at a morning wed- 
ding are scarcely less elaborate than in the even- 
ing, unless it be a very small affair. Wines are 
generally used for wedding banquets, but are only 
served through the rooms on very quiet occasions. 

The convenances of the period make a wedding, 
unless very private, very formal, and we are in- 
clined to think that all character of sociability 
and cheer is lost in making invitations to 
the part general. A bride should feel in 
sympathy, at least, with all present. The occa- 
sion is a sad one in many ways, for whatever be 
the happiness of the future, many old ties are apt 
to be severed or loosed, and she should see around 
her only the faces of those she cares for and who 
care for her. If the occasion be strictly fashion- 
able, the rooms crowded, the familiar presences 
are lost in those who are new or strange to her; 
the day of all others when home should be con- 
secrated by the p of beloved: friends is 
taken up in formal greetings and farewells; the 
sentiment is lost or half ignored; the sense of 
having had a “fashionable” wedding remains, 
but the happy, home-like warmth which belongs 
to the time we now call “old-fashioned” has not 
been there; there is not the cheering sense that 
the “godspeed” with which the two start out in 
life came from dear friends and trusted hearts, 








GOLDEN LOCKS. 
THE STORY OF A SWITCH. 


2 HAT do J know about such matters ?” 

said Squire Postlethwaite, rumpling up 
his Saxon brown hair into a crest on the very top 
of his head. 

The Squire was standing in the middle of the 
sunny sitting-room—a room aglow with wreaths 
of autumn leaves and blossoming geraniums, with 
a wood fire on the hearth, hick exhaled a faint 
piny perfume from the resinous logs which were 
crackling there, and the biggest tortoise-shell cat 
in New Jersey asleep in front of the blaze. And 
the Squire’s wife was balancing herself on tiptoe 
to sew a button on his shirt bosom—a malicious 
button which had flown off without the slightest 
previous notice, a very Mephistopheles in mother- 
of-pearl. The Squire was tall and big and easily 
wheedled; the Squire’s better half was round 
and petite and of a good deal of femi- 
nine diplomacy; and, as a matter of course, Mrs. 
Postlethwaite conquered. 

“Oh, my dear, it’s the simplest thing in the 
world,” said she. 

“ But it’s so perfectly absurd !” persisted the 
Squire. “The idea of my zoing into one of those 
Broadway places and asking for—a switch !” 

“Tt’s done every day, my dear,” said Mrs. Pos- 
tlethwaite, deftly breaking the thread. “ And re- 
ally my hair is getting so thin, what with crimp- 
ing and frizzing; and every body else wears a 
false braid, or a bunch of curls, or something, 
and I am positively singular without one. And I 
wouldn’t mind waiting until I go up to town in 
January, if it wasn’t for Fanny Leslie’s charade 
party. Every body will be there, and of course 
you want me to look as well as any one else, 
don’t you, dear ?” 

The Squire could not gainsay this leading prop- 
osition. He had married a pretty young country 
girl for love, and during all the five years of their 
wedded life the torch had burned clear upon the 
altar of his heart, 

“ Of course I do,” said he, heartily. 

“Then you'll bring me the switch, won’t you ?” 
coaxed Mrs. Postlethwaite. 

“If it must be, I suppose it must be,’’ assent- 
ed the Squire, with a grimace. 

And when he drove off to the dépét, he car- 
ried in a pocket case, next to his heart, a lock of 
his wife’s flaxen hair—not as a keepsake, but as 
a sample. 

“ Thirty-six inches long, at least,” Mrs. Postle- 
thwaite called after him. ‘ And crimped a littie 
at the top, if it’s not cha: extra for.” 

Squire Postlethwaite didn’t go to the city every 
day. As a general thing, his peach farm in New 
Jersey occupied the most of his time and atten- 
tion; but when he did mingle with the gay met- 
ropolitan world, he resolved to enjoy himself to 
the utmost. So he en a room at the most 
expensive and aristocratic hotel he could find, 
visited the Academy of Design, where he didn’t 
understand the pictures at all, and went in the 
evenings to the theatre, where he cried over the 
tragedy, and laughed his vest buttons off at the 
brisk little comedy that served as an afterpiece, 
and was a little abashed at the ballet. And it is 
most probable that he would have forgotten his 
wife’s commission entirely if, in the process of 
searching his pocket case for a note which he 
was to present for payment at a city bank the 
next day, he hadn’t chanced to come across the 
tress of shining gold. 

“ Hallo!” said the Squire, smiting his knee with 
one hand, “here’s Polly’s hair! And I must 
and buy the switch to-morrow, or there'll be the 
deuce and all to pay.” 

He went that afternoon to dine with old Mr. 
Ponsonby at Delmonico’s—for the Squire had all 
a child’s delight in gilding and fresco and lights. 
Old Mr. Ponsonby rather discouraged the switch 
business when, over their modest bottle of claret, 
the Squire broached his proposed errand of the 
following morning. 

“T wouldn’t,” said old Mr. Ponsonby, shaking 
his head. 
“ Wouldn’t ?” echoed the Squire. “ Why not?” 

“It’s running a t risk,” said Mr. Ponson- 
by, oracularly. “I’m told that yellow fever and 
small-pox, and all that sort of thing, are dissem- 
inated to an alarming extent through the medium 
of false hair.” 

Squire Postlethwaite opened wide his eyes and 
mouth. 

“They cut off the hair of hospital cases, and 
sell it to pay expenses, you see,” added Mr. Pon- 
sonby, lowering his voice. 

“No?” interrogated the Squire. 

“ Fact,” nodded the old gentleman. “ And, be- 
sides, they import a deal of it from foreign coun- 
tries, where the people are in no wise noted for 
cleanliness or health.” 

“Never heard of such a thing in my life,” 
asseverated Squire Postlethwaite. 

“ And the only way to be quite sure about what 
you’re buying is to see it cut from the human 
head yourself,” asserted Mr. Ponsonby, peeling a 


a. 

“ But I don’t see how that can be done,” hesi- 
tated the Jersey peach farmer. 

“T don’t either,” said Mr. Ponsonby, “and 
that’s the reason I advise you to drop the whole 


Squire Postlethwaite shook his head mildly. 
It was all very well for Mr. Ponsonby to be thus 
lavish with his counsel, but Mr. Ponsonby didn’t 
know how it was himself. He wasn’t a married 
man. His wife hadn’t charged him with a par- 
ticular commission, and wasn’t expectantly wait- 
ing for him at home. 

“Let Mrs. Postlethwaite be satisfied with her own 
hair,” urged Mr. Ponsonby, nibbling at an olive. 

“ Women are never satisfied,” said the Squire, 
gloomily. 

“ Then let her learn the lesson of contentment.” 

“ Women never learn,” said the Squire. 


But he recalled his friend’s good advice the 
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next day, when he walked into M. Emile Du- 
a gt “Centennial Hair Emporium.” 

. Dupignac rubbed his hands as he hurried 
behind the age 2 counter, and begged bland- 
ly to know “in what he could have the happiness 
to serve monsieur.” 

“T want a switch,” said Squire Postlethwaite, 
a little uneasy under the bright-eyed regards of 
M. Dupignac’s ten “ sales-ladies,” who were dress- 
ed rather more splendidly than his Polly, even in 
her church-going attire, and wore glittering jew- 
elry, which our honest Squire believed to be real 
and of great price—“ and it must be of this color,” 
holding up the sample, “and one yard long.” 

M. Dupignac critically surveyed the lock, with 
his head first on one side and then on the other. 

“Tt is of a color truly ravishing,” said he. 
“But nevertheless I flatter myself that I can 
match it.” 

And he briskly opened a drawer full of long 
switches, neatly packed in narrow pasteboard 
boxes, and odorous of camphor, and whisked out 
a mass of pale rippling gold, which he held up to 
the sunlight with Polly’s lock laid against it. 

“Nature itself!” cried M. Dupignac, theatric- 
ally. 

“No, you don’t!” said the Squire, setting his 
teeth together like a steel-trap. 

“ Comment ?” demanded M. Dupignac. 

“ Put up that thing,” said Squire Postlethwaite, 
“and shut the drawer.” 

“Monsieur would wish it a shade lighter?” 

ueried the Frenchman. “Or perhaps darker ? 
raiment, it is a mere matter of taste.” 

“ Monsieur don’t want any of that sheared-off 
trash,” said the Squire, laconically. 

M. Dupignac drew himself up with Napoleonic 
dignity. “Monsieur will perhaps allow me to 
assure him,” said he, “that there is no better 
stock than mine upon this con-ti-nent.” 

“Tm not quite so nm as to swallow every 
thing I hear, if I do come from the country,” said 
the Squire, composedly. “Shut up that drawer, 
I say. None of your second-hand scarlet fever 
and small-pox for me. None of your dead peo- 
ple’s clippings out of the hospitals.” 

“But, monsieur—” gesticulated the French- 


man. 

“T tell you,” roared Squire Postlethwaite, wax- 
ing noisy as he became more in earnest, “I won’t 
buy a single solitary spear of hair unless I know 
where it comes from. I'll see it cut myself, or 
I'll let it severely alone.” 

M. Dupignac’s momentary expression of dis- 
may and perplexity gave way to an instantaneous 
illumination of all the facial muscles. 

“ By all means, by all means, if monsieur wish- 
es it,” cried he, fitting the five fingers of one 
hand against the five fingers of the other. “ Mon- 
sieur shall be satisfied. I court publicity. I— 
Laure !”—to one of the extravagantly dressed 
shop-girls—* where, then, is that poor girl who 
was here this morning, wishing to sell her hair ?— 
the girl with les cheveux dor, the head of real gold 
that takes its burnish in the sunshine? Does she 
still wait, Laure ?” 

Mademoiselle Laure was not quite certain as 
to that, but she had the young person’s address. 
The young person should be immediately sent for. 

“Let her be summoned at once,” said M. Du- 
pignac, with a wave of the hand, as if he was a 
monarch, issuing a royal mandate. “ And”—with 
a secondary sweep of his arm toward a velvet 
upholstered chair—“ if monsieur will honor us by 
waiting but a few seconds, his undeserved doubts 
shall all be set at rest.” 

“ Seeing is believing,” said Squire Postlethwaite, 
cavalierly. And he sat down, softly whistling 
“Bonnie Dundee,” and staring steadfastly out of 
the window. 

In about fifteen minutes there was a little bus- 
tle of arrival in the next room. M. Dupignac lift- 
‘ ed a Nottingham lace curtain which shielded the 
glazed upper half of the door of communication, 
and placing his finger on his lip with a truly 
French gesture, pointed to a lovely blue-eyed 
young girl, dressed in faded and shabby garments, 
but with magnificent pale yellow hair floating 
like a glory down over her shoulders. 

“By Jove!” ejaculated the Squire, “that’s a 
splendid head of hair !” 

M. Dupignac shrugged his shoulders. “She 
offered to sell it to us this morning,” said he; 
“ but we had not then an opportunity to dispose 
of it. It is to succor her needy mother, poor 
lamb! They are poor but respectable.” 

“ You know them, then ?” questioned the Squire. 

“Tknow them well. Ah,” added M. Dupignac, 
sentimentally, “ how one has pity for the poor !” 

“Tl buy it,” promptly interrupted Squire Pos- 
tlethwaite. ‘“There’s no danger of any scarlet 
fever or small-pox there. She’s as fresh as a 
rose and as clearas a pink. What will it cost?” 

“Look at the thickness! look at the length 
of that chevelure /” cried this ecstatic Frenchman. 
“Tt is cheap—positively dirt cheap—at fifty dol- 
lars. But to secure monsieur’s custom—” 

“Tl take it,” said the Squire, with alacrity. 

M. Dupignac motioned to Mademoiselle Laure. 
Mademoiselle Laure tapped a tiny silver call-bell, 
and a white-aproned man in the next room, who 
looked like a barber in disguise, went ruthlessly 
to work shearing away the long yellow locks. As 
one by one he dropped them into a flat willow 
basket at his side, the girl put her pocket-hand- 
kerchief to her eyes and visibly sobbed. 

“Poor girl! poor child!” said Squire Postle- 
thwaite, feeling an uncomfortable sensation of 
tightness in the region of his heart. “It’s a shame 
—but then, if she’s compelled to part with it, I 
may as well buy as any one else. Here, you, 
monsieur, just give her this ten-dollar bill over 
and above the bargain. I can’t endure to see a 
pretty girl cry—never could.” Which, if the read- 
er pauses to made Mrs. Postlethwaite’s 
switch come very dear. 

However, the Squire trudged off, with the yel- 
low treasure neatly packed in one of the long 
pasteboard boxes. Yor he sat and waited for it 





to be woven into a stem, sooner than be in any 
wise deceived by any article that was not the 
genuine one, 

“ At all events,” chuckled the Squire to him- 
self, “I’ve outgeneraled the New Yorkers this 
time. I’ve proved to em that I’m not to be put 
off with the trimmings of their hospitals, nor any 
of their trashy imported stuff, brimful of ship- 
fever and infection. To be sure, it has cost a 
good deal, but I don’t believe Polly will grudge 
the price when she hears all about it.” 

This was Squire Postlethwaite’s last day in the 
great metropolis, and toward afternoon he com- 
pleted his various errands to his entire satisfac- 
tion, and started off down Cortlandt Street on a 
brisk walk to take the four-o’clock train, which 
would land him within a few miles of his beloved 
peach farm, when, all of a sudden, emerging from 
a narrow side street, whom should he meet but 
the golden-haired damsel who had cried so melt- 
ingly at having her tresses cut away that self- 
same morning in the Centennial Hair Emporium! 
And at the same moment, with a little bob of a 
courtesy, the golden-haired damsel proved to him 
that the recognition was mutual. 

“Tt is!” cried the Squire, dropping two or three 
bundles in his bewilderment. “No, it isn’t! Yes, 
it is!” 

For the face and eyes and pretty little childish 
dimples on cheek and chin were the same, but, 
lo and behold ! a luxuriant braid of aureate hair 
was coiled around and around the head under the 
natty little felt hat with its bluebird’s wing. 

“ T’m much obliged for the ten dollars, Sir,” said 
the girl. “Gentlemen isn’t generally so liberal.” 

“ B-but your hair ?” stuttered our Squire, scarce- 
ly able to credit the evidence of his own senses. 

“Oh dear, Sir, it wasn’t my hair at all,” said 
the girl. “It’s just a lot that M. Dupignac keeps 
on hand, mounted on invisible netting, and it ain’t 
clipped off at all, only loosened from the net by a 
hook on the end of the scissors. Some of the 
customers likes it cut direct from the head—gen- 
tlefolks has all sorts of whims—and M. Dupignac 
keeps me for a blonde, and Mary Anne Perkins 
for a brunette. We rolls up our own hair boy 
fashion, and it don’t show unless you get very 
close. I wouldn’t have told on him, neither,” 
with a little toss of the head, “if it hadn’t been 
for his wanting to crib all the extra ten dollars for 
himself.” 

Squire Postlethwaite drew a long breath. He 
began to be painfully conscious that he had not 
“ outgeneraled” the city people so completely as 
he had imagined, after all. Should he go back, 
he asked himself, to M. Dupignac’s Centennial 
Hair Emporium, and punch the head of that dis- 
tinguished foreigner? or should he .report the 
whole matter at police head-quarters ? or—per- 
haps best and most sensible course of all—should 
he take the originally purposed four-o’clock train, 
go back to the Jersey peach farm, and keep his 
own counsel forever and a day ? 

Squire Postlethwaite decided in favor of the 
latter proposition. He went home with his gold- 
en switch in its box, gave it to Polly with a kiss, 
and never told her of his adventure. 

And to this day she doesn’t know how much it 
cost. “Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.” 








CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S DEATH. 


HERE was not much time for literary labors 
during these happy months of married life. 
The wife, new to her duties, was engaged in mas- 
tering them with all the patience, self-suppression, 
and industry which had characterized her through- 
out her life. Her husband was now her first 
thought ; and he took the time which had formerly 
been devoted to reading, study, thought, and writ- 
ing. But occasionally the pressure she was forced 
to put upon herself was very severe. Mr. Nicholls 
had never been attracted toward her by her lit- 
erary fame; with literary effort, indeed, he had no 
sympathy, and, upon the whole, he would rather 
that his wife should lay aside her pen entirely 
than that she should gain any fresh triumphs in 
the world of letters. So she submitted, and with 
cheerful courage repressed that “ gift’ which had 
been her solace in sorrows deep and many. Yet 
once “the spell” was too strong to be resisted, 
and she hastily wrote a few pages of a new story 
called mma, in which once more she proposed 
to deal with her favorite theme—the history of a 
friendless girl. One would fain have seen how 
she would have treated her subject, now that “the 
color of her thoughts” had been changed, and 
that a happy marriage had introduced her to a 
new phase of that life which she had studied so 
closely and so constantly. 

But it was not to be. On January 19, when 
she had returned to Haworth, after a short visit 
to Sir J. K. Shuttleworth’s, she wrote to her friend 
saying that her health had been very good ever 
since her return from Ireland till about ten days 
before, when a sudden change had taken place, 
and continual attacks of faintness and sickness 
had set in. Those around her were not alarmed 
at first. They hoped that before long all would 
be well with her again; they could not believe 
that the joys of which she had just begun to 
taste were about to be snatched away. But her 
weakness grew apace ; the sickness knew no abate- 
ment ; and a deadly fear began to creep into the 
hearts of husband and father. She was soon so 
weak that she was compelled to remain in bed, 
and from that “dreary bed” she wrote two or 
three faint pencil notes which still exist—the last 
pathetic chapters in that life-long correspondence 
from which we have gathered so many extracts. 
Tn one of them, which Mrs. Gaskell has published, 
she says:—“I want to give you an assurance 
which’ I know will comfort you—and that is that 
I find in my husband the tenderest nurse, the 
kindest support, the best earthly comfort, that 
ever woman had. His patience never fails, and 
it is tried by sad days and broken nights.” In 
another, the last, she says: “I can not talk—even 





to my dear, patient, constant Arthur I can say but 
few words at once.” One dreary March morning, 
when frosts still bound the earth and no spring 
sun had come to gladden the hearts of those who 
watched for summer, her friend received another 
letter, written, not in the neat, minute hand of 
Charlotte Bronté, but in her father’s tremulous 
characters : 


“ Haworrtn, near Keicuuey, March 30th, 1855. 
“My pear Mapam,—We are all in great 
trouble, and Mr. Nicholls so much so that he is not 
sufficiently strong and composed to be able to 
write. I therefore devote a few lines to tell you 
that my dear daughter is very ill, and apparently 
on the verge of the grave. If she could speak she 
would no doubt dictate to us while answering 
your kind letter. But we are left to ourselves to 
what answer we can. The doctors have no 
ope of her case, and fondly as we a long time 
cherished hope, that hope is now gone, and we 
have only to look forward to the solemn event 
with prayer to God that He will give us grace and 
strength sufficient unto our day. Ever truly and 

respectfully yours, P. Bronté.” 


The following day, March 31, 1855, the blinds 
were drawn once again at Haworth Parsonage ; 
the last and greatest of the children of the house 
had passed away ; and the brilliant name of Char- 
lotte Bronté had become a name and nothing 
more! ‘“ We are left to ourselves,” said Mr. 
Bronté in the letter I have just quoted—and so 
it was. Not the glory only, but the light, had 
fled from the parsonage where the childless father 
and the widowed husband sat together beside their 
dead. Of all the drear and desolate spots upon 
that wild Yorkshire moorland there was none 
now so dreary and so desolate as the house which 
had once been the home of Charlotte Bronté. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
BY THE RIVER. 

“Yes, it is I,” she answered. “How did you 
come here? I did not know you were here. 
Were you dining in the next room to us?” 

He drew her into the deep shade of the trees 
before he answered her. 

“Yes, I was dining with my cousin; he asked 
me this afternoon. I did not want to come, but 
he made such a point of it, that I could not well 
refuse. Believe me, had I known that you were 
to be here, I would not have come.” 

“How many apologies, Hugh, for the misfor- 
tune of meeting me!” she said, not reproachfully 
nor bitterly, but very, very sadly. 

He did not answer. 

They stood together, those two, in the utter si- 
lence of the night, alone, and yet apart. They 
were side by side, yet she did not even look at 
him. The dark trees threw their sheltering shad- 
ows about them, the wide river flowed on at their 
feet. Against its white, hazy flood, Juliet’s tall, 
dark figure stood out clear and distinct; he could 
see every line of the delicate profile turned away 
from him, every fluttering lock of her soft hair, 
that the light breeze had ruffled upon her brow, 
and the slender white fingers, clasped listlessly 
together, that shone out like ivory against her 
dark dress. 

“Shall I go? would you like me to go?” she 
asked, very gently, turning to him and holding 
out her hand. 

He took the hand, but held it fast. 

“No; as we have met, let me say good-by to 
you here. I must have seen you once again.” 

“ Good-by ?” she asked, falteringly. 

“Yes, good-by. I have made up my mind to 
go back to India as soon as I possibly can. Until 
then, I shall leave town and go into the country, 
to Paris perhaps—any where away from London 
and from you. It is better so, believe me.” 

Back upon her memory there came that scene 
at Sotherne, long years ago, when once before he 
had told her he was going to leave her: the dark- 
ened room, the flickering fire-light—his words so 
nearly the same as those he was speaking now— 
the faint sickness at her heart, and then her own 
mad words of despair. 

Are things perpetually thus repeated and re- 
produced in this world in an ever-revolving cir- 
cle? she wondered, vaguely, with a dull, aching 
wonder that was hardly pain. 

“T am much stronger than I was,” he contin- 
ued, in an unmovedly calm voice. “My doctor 
tells me there is no reason why I should stay in 
England longer than I like. I can not well sail 
before the end of October or the beginning of 
November; but, meanwhile, I have one or two 
invitations to Scotland, and an uncle in the south 
who would like to see me before I go back, and 
I can always spend a week or two in Paris with 
an old friend. I mean to leave town next week, 
and should have called to wish you good-by in a 
day or two; but as we have met, let us say our 
good-by here. It will be better, don’t you think so?” 

But Juliet stood still, with head low bowed upon 
her bosom, and did not answer. 

“You know very well how bitter it is to me to 
leave you,” he went on, after a few moments, in a 
lower voice, and clasping the hand that he held 
tighter within his own. “ But you know also that 
there is no other course left for me, after—after 
what has happened. As long as I am here, 
you can have no rest, no peace, my poor child; 
but when I am gone, and you are no longer in 
daily dread of coming across me, you will be able 
to take an interest once more in your ordinary 
duties and occupations—the memory of much 
that is now painful to you will become softened 
and dimmed by time and absence, and you will 
grow reconciled to that life which my unfortu- 
nate presence has for a while troubled.” 





Then all at once the flood-gates of* her heart 
were opened, and she burst into a wild and pas- 
sionate cry : 

“My life! what is my life? What have I to 
live for? What one single thing have I in this 
world to make me love it? Hugh, my love, my 
darling, do not leave me; for pity’s sake, do not 
leave me again! I can not live without you; take 
me with you—take me with you!” 

Her arms were round his neck, her warm breath, 
her passionate words in his ear, her heaving bos- 
om upon his heart. With a smothered cry, he 
clasped her there, tightly, despairingly, and show- 
ered down mad, hot kisses upon her sweet, quiver- 
ing lips. 

And then upon his heart she poured forth all 
the story of her wasted life, all the love she had 
given to him long ago, all the miserable despair 
that had driven her to marry Cis, all the honest 
struggles, the hard warfare that she had waged ever 
since with her own heart. All the story of her 
husband’s falseness and duplicity, his coldness to 
her, his contemptible weakness, his powerlessness 
to insure even her regard and esteem—she told 
it all, the long pent-up misery of a lifetime, in 
broken sobbing words, clasped upon his heart; 
and then came again the wail: 

“ What have I left—what have I to live for, if 
you leave me? Oh, Hugh! take me with you, 
take me with you!” 

In the moments of silence that succeeded her 
passionate words—words in which all pride, all 
shame, all self-consciousness, every lesser feeling 
was merged in the one great love that, through 
all its sinfulness, had yet something almost di- 
vine in its utter self-devotion, like the impress of 
a master’s chisel on the ruined temples of antiq- 
uity—in those few moments, when the beating of 
their own hearts seemed to sound in the ears of 
those two louder than the soft sighing of the wind 
in the branches above them, than the subdued 
slush of the river against its banks at their feet 
—in those moments God knows what reckless 
agony of despair was not in the heart of the wom- 
an, what fierce heat of soul-consuming tempta- 
tion in that of the man, 

And then he spoke, brokenly, tremblingly, at 
first, but more steadily, more clearly, as he went on. 

“ Dearest,” and his hand tenderly strayed over 
the soft dark head that lay on his bosom, “I do 
not think I ever loved you so well as at this mo- 
ment. Do you remember in the old days how 
once before you offered your sweet self to me, 
love? and how I left you then because honor bade 
me ?—fatal error, that I have ever since regretted, 
and never more bitterly than at this moment! 
Then it was myself that I considered. I was 
afraid of being thought to have taken an unfair 
advantage over you, to have sought your money, 
to have wooed you as the heiress, and not as the 
woman. If such scruples were strong enough to 
make me leave you then—leave you as, before 
God, I believed, to forget me shortly in a more 
suitable marriage with another—do you not think 
I have ten thousand times stronger reasons for 
leaving you now—now that it is not my honor, 
but yours, that is at stake? Can your dishonor, 
your disgrace, bring happiness to either of us? 
Darling, I love you too well to take you at your 
word !” 

“You despise me!” she sobbed, moving un- 
easily in his arms. 

“ Not so, love. Can a man, worthy of the name 
of man, ever do otherwise than honor the woman 
whose only sin is that of loving him too well? 
To me you must ever be the same. It is of the 
world’s slanders that I was speaking; you do not 
know how cruel and how blighting they can be, 
my child. You think you would not feel them; 
but, believe me, I should feel them for you. My 
Juliet, my darling! second, but dearest and stron- 
gest, love of my life, that no other woman can ever 
displace from my heart while I live, by your own 
dear words you have placed yourself and your 
life in my hands. Well, then, I will dispose of it. 
I give it you back, as the most precious gift I can 
offer you. I tell you that, lonely and miserable 
as it is, it is still better and holier than the life 
you would spend with me—that there are duties 
still le*t for you, in the patient fulfillment of which 
you may still find—if not happiness, at least 
peace.” 

He ceased speaking. Juliet’s cheek, wet with 
tears, was pressed against his arm in silence. 

Across the river the lights on the opposite 
bank gleamed out in the darkness, and flung long 
streaks of broken red flame across the water. A 
bird, awakened, perhaps, by the sound of their 
voices, twittered for a moment in the branches 
above them. A gust of distant laughter came up 
from the great white club-house behind them, so 
faint, so distant, that its merriment scarcely jarred 
upon them. All his life long Hugh could see 
that scene before his eyes, and hear those sounds 
in his ears. 

“ Hugh, I can not—I can not leave off loving 
you,” she said, raising her heavy eyes, glistening 
with tears, to his. 

“God forbid that you should,” he answered. 
“T do not think the impossible is ever expected 
of us in this world. To tell you to do that would 
be to tell you to work miracles. Why should you 
not love me, my poor child? You have nothing 
else to love. Away with those who would see a 
sin in love! Love is divine; intense, honest love, 
however mistaken, however unfortunate the cir- 
cumstances of it may be, must forever be enno- 
bling to him who loves and to him who is loved. 
Love me, my child, as I shall love you; but, dar- 
ling, we may not meet—not again in this world, 
if we can help it. I will keep out of your way 
even if I ever come back from India again; and 
for the present, for many years probably, there 
will be half the earth between us ; and I will write 
to you often. We may at least be friends, dear 
friends, since we must be nothing more.” 

“ You will write !” she said, in a brighter voice. 
“ That will comfort me ; and I may write to you ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I shall look for your letters—let- 
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“AS SHE STOOD THERE, A BOAT DROPPED NOISELESSLY DOWN THE STREAM, CLOSE IN TO THE SHORE.” 


ters that, I trust, will not tell me of a thoroughly empty and wasted 
existence—that wiil not be filled from January to December with nothing 
but the doings of fashionable life; of the sayings of such women as Mrs. 
Dalmaine ; of such men as Lord George Mannersley. Your heart is too 
noble, your mind is too refined, my Juliet, to waste on such companions 
as these. Go down to Sotherne again, whether your husband go with you 
or not ; live on your own land and among your own people; and then see 
whether life has not left you much to occupy and to interest you. It 
grieves me to think that Sotherne has been so long neglected by your 
father’s daughter—dear Sotherne! Will it make you like to be there 
oftener, Juliet, if I tell you that I love the place; that when I am far 
away it will make me a little happier to think of you there than here ? 
For my sake, if for nothing else, will you make it your home again ?” 

“T will do every thing you tell me,” she answered, humbly, looking up 
at him. 

Heswas not looking at her; his eyes were turned away across the 
shadowy river, and a gleam of moonlight lit up his strong brave face, 
that was neither beautiful nor young; yet out of his deep-set thoughtful 
eyes there shone the steadfast light of the great true heart within him, 
giving it a beauty of the soul which is lacking in many a more regularly 
chiseled countenance. 

At that moment Juliet felt she hardly could pity herself and ‘her lot. 
It was so good, she felt, to be so loved and so cared for by such a man. 
It was something to have lived for, to have won such a heart as his! 
And if, indeed, as he told her, they must never meet again in this world, 
surely the memory of this night alone must console her forever for the 
blank years that were to succeed it. 

“You are so good to me!” she whispered. 

He looked down at her with one of those quick, tender smiles which 
seemed to come into his face like a flash of sunlight for Juliet alone. 

But the sight of her white face of misery, of her dark, upturned eyes, 
wet with unshed tears, and solemn in their unspeakable woe, seemed al- 
most too much for him. The smile faded from his face, and his lip trem- 
bled. 

“Say good-by to me, my darling,” he whispered, hurriedly. Once more 
their lips met in a kiss wherein there was no longer any joy nor.any pas- 
sion, but only the blank despair of an eternal farewell. “God help you, 
my child!” he said, and turned from her suddenly, and left her standing 
there, a dark, silent, motionless figure, alone by the white swift river. 

Not looking after him, she stood there listening—listening with every 
faculty within her—to the sound of his footsteps as they gradually died 
away upon the gravel-path. Fainter and fainter they came to her ears, 
till at last a total silence succeeded to their irregular sound. It was the 
last of Hugh Fleming! So had he passed away from her forever. Thus 
was the tragedy of her life played out! 

With a long, shivering sigh, Juliet turned and walked a few steps in the 
opposite direction ; then stopped again, feeling strangely weak and feeble, 
and, leaning against the trunk of a tree, looked out again across the river. 

As she stood there, a boat dropped noiselessly down the stream, close 
in to the shore. A man was rowing, a boy stood up in the front of the 
boat, and in the stern was a woman maffled up in a shawl, crouched down 
with her head bent forward upon her knees, her face buried in her 
hands, 

Afterward Juliet recollected noticing this .silent boat-load, and specu- 
lating with something like a keen interest upon what was the history of 
this little family, whose faces she could not see, and whose forms alone 
stood out in “chiaro-oscuro” against the white background of the water. 
Whence did they come? Whither were they bound? What sorrow had 
bowed down that poor woman into that attitude of dejected grief ? 

“God help her, whatever her trouble may be, poor soul!” murmured 
Juliet, half aloud, as the boat passed out of sight round a bend of the 
river. And who knows whether that short prayer from the woman who 
knew her not, yet felt for her with that keen sense of human fellowship 
with suffering which sometimes, with a flash of godlike pity, seems to 
sweep away all distinction of class and caste, and to make us one with 
the beggar in the street—who can say that that prayer was not indeed 
heard and answered to that other sorrow-laden woman, who did not even 
see the dark, pitying figure of her who prayed for her upon the river-bank 
as she passed by! 

In those first moments, Juliet hardly realized her own trouble. She 
could not have shed a single tear. If you had asked her the most trivial 
question, she would have answered you in her usual voice, as if nothing 
had happened. A numb, feelingless apathy was upon her; she could not 
even fix her thoughts upon what had passed. She wondered vaguely if 
she was heartless, if she had turned into stone, if she had lost all power 
of sorrowing. 

“He is gone!” she kept on repeating to herself. “I shall never see 
him in this world again ; never hear his voice ; never see him smile ; never, 
never, as long as I live!” And yet the words seemed like so many 
meaningless empty sounds to her as she uttered them. 

All at once the voices of her every-day life broke in upon her. Some 
of the gay party among whom she had sat at dinner-time—ah, how long 
ago it seemed now! and what a lifetime she had lived through since 
she had last seen their faces!—came laughing and chatting along the 
river-walk, talking abont some of the hundred little topics of daily 








life, about the bets upon the last week’s cricket-match, the 
plans for next week’s gayeties, the prospects and arrangements 
for Goodwood. Juliet shrank closer under the shadow of the 
tree against which she leaned, until the talkers had gone by. 
Every thing was going on just as usual, the world was hurrying 
on gay and careless from one bright scene of enjoyment to 
another; and she herself—ah, God! how utterly alone in it she 
was ! 

With a sudden pang of suffering she roused herself, and 
walked hastily back to the house. She found Flora and Cap- 
tain Hartley lingering together among the rose beds. 

“Tt is getting late, Flora; we had better go home. Do you 
think my carriage is here? Captain Hartley, will you kindly 
go and inquire for it ?” 

“Are you tired, Juliet ?” asked Flora, in a sort of dreamy 
voice, as Jack Hartley hurried off. 

“Yes, dear, very tired; I have a headache. Has any one of 
our party gone yet ?” 

“No, I think not; but all those other men have left who 
were dining in the next room.” 

“Ah!” and she drew a long breath. Then he was gone! 

“You are not half clad, Flora, in that thin muslin dress. 
Come, child, fetch your cloak, and let us go.” 

° (To BE OONTINUED.] 





SPRING COSTUME. 


HIS elegant Paris costume is composed of sky blue faille 

under olive green brocade. The skirt, waistcoat, and 
sleeves are of blue faille; the basque with trained back, the 
scarf tunic, and flounces are of olive brocade. The basque has 
face-shaped seams spreading out on the hips, while the back 
forms long breadths caught up in pleats on the side to show a 
blue facing, and is opened up the back, where chenille trim- 
ming of pale blue falls in loops. The blue sleeves have an 
olive green pleating around the wrists. The pleated scarf 
tunic is very low, below the knees, indeed, and is edged with 
the pale blue fringe. The flounces are of the materials alter- 
nating. Sky blue silk bonnet, plain on the frame, strapped 
under the chin, and trimmed with ostrich tips of blue and olive. 
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Border for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 
Application and Satin Stitch 
Embroidery. 

For the foundation of this border use white 
tulle, apply black silk to the tulle, and sew on 
the application figures in half-polka stitch with 
white silk. The dots and design figures are work- 
ed in satin stitch with similar silk. For the veins 
darn the tulle foundation. The upper and under 
edges of the border are finished with button-hole 
stitch scallops of white silk. 


Jewel Basket. 


Tue bottom and rim of this basket are com- 
posed of thick plates of opaque glass, bound with 
pink satin ribbon. The bottom, which is eight- 
cornered, measures four inches and seven-eighths 
in diameter. The eight pieces composing the 
rim measure three inches across the top and two 
inches at the bottom, and are two inches and a 
half high. On each piece of the rim paste a 
piece of paper three-quarters of an inch wide all 
around, and cover this with pink satin ribbon sev- 
en-eighths of an inch wide, first edging the sides 
with the ribbon, drawing it very smooth, turning 
the ends down on the wrong side a quarter of an 
inch wide, and fastening them together; then 
cover the top and 
bottom in a similar 
manner with the 
ribbon, and fasten 
the ends of the lat- 
ter. Overseam all 
the parts of the 
rim together on the 
sides at the top 
and bottom with 
pink silk. For the 
binding on the bot- 
tom cut of net two 
pieces of corre- 
sponding size, draw 
the outline of the 
bottom on the net 
half an inch from 
the edge, and cut 
out the material in 
the middle along 
this outline. From 
these pieces of net forming a frame cut two pieces of pink 
silk, allowing a quarter of an inch on both sides for the seams. 
Baste the satin on the net, lay these two frames on the glass 
bottom, overseam them together on the edge with pink silk, 
and set the rim on the bottom. The seam made by doing 
this is covered with a ruche of pink satin ribbon seven-eighths 
of an inch wide. A similar ruche trims the upper edge of 


the basket. 
Thread Basket. 


Tus waste-basket, which is designed to hold bits and ends 
of thread, is made of pressed papier-maché, The middle of 
the basket is ornamented with red and green chenille, and the 
upper edge is run with red zephyr worsted, as shown by the il- 
lustration. 


wae £5 28*, 


Sen6fe*e* 


JEWEL Basket. 


Spring Hats and 
Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 
Fig. 1.—Tyrotean Har. 
This black Neapolitan hat 
has a high pointed crown 
and a broad brim slightly 
rolled, which is bound 
with black gros grain. 
The trimming  consiste 
of white Knickerbocker 
gauze, which is laid in 
puffs around the crown. 
A twist of thick white silk 
cord and white chenille is 
looped in among the puffs. 
At the left side the gauze 
is arranged in an upright 
bow caught with a steel 
agrafe. A _ blue - gro 
changeable wing com- 
pletes the trimming. 
Fig. 2.—Brack En- 
Gish Straw Bonnet, 
with high crown and 
brim curving upward 
in front. Claret-col- 
ored gros grain ribbon 
is wound around the 
crown, and finishes 
with loops and ends 
in the back. The 
trimming consists of 
black ostrich feathers 
and a scarf of figured 
black silk tulle edged 
with wide lace, which 
is draped over the 
brim in front, pinned 
to the crown in the 
back, arranged in 
folds, and then fast- 


ened in two ends on Fig. 2.—Buiack Encuisn Straw Bonnet. 
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Borper For Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 
APPLICATION AND Satin Stitch Emsroiery. 


Cp at tt EO 


ig. 1.—Srymour Cottar.—Ho.sery- 
Work.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Detai or Seymour 


INSERTION FoR LINGERIE, ETC.—Swiss Mustin AppLicaTION ON TULLE. 




































































the ribbon, as shown by the illustration. On the 


ca i band covered with black reps is set a half wreath 
SETS 3 composed of berries and brownish leaves, and a 


bow of claret-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Biack Neapouitan Borner, with high 
crown and narrow curved brim, faced with black 
satin, and trimmed with a crépe lisse ruche. The 
trimming consists of wide black lace, which is 
arranged in rosette shape in the front and back, 
and is fastened with steel agrafes, and of narrow 
gathered lace, black ostrich feathers, and a yel- 
low rose. 

Seymour Collar.—Holbein-Work. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue embroidery on the collar shown by Fig. 1 
is copied from Holbein’s picture of Jane Sey- 
mour in the Vienna Belvedere. Any collar with 
neat hem-stitching and turned-down corners may 
be embroidered in this manner. The embroidery 
is worked with fine black silk, well dyed, so as to 
bear washing, in Holbein-work, which is familiar 
to the readers of the Bazar. Stiff collars which 
have already been washed are preferable for this 
kind of work. To transfer the design, a section 
of which is given by Fig. 2, first draw the out- 
lines on thick perforated board, lay the latter on 
the collar, and with a sharp-pointed pencil or 
a needle mark 
points on the col- 
lar through the 
holes, in which 
the needle is in- 
serted, in order to 
work the em 
broidery alike on 
both sides. The 
collar is set on a 
nansook chemi- 
sette. 






Insertion for 

Lingerie, etc. 

Swiss Appli- 
cation on 

Lace. 

Tus insertion 

THREAD Basket. is worked on lace, 

on which is basted 

a piece of Swiss muslin of the requisite size. The embroidery 

is worked with embroidery cotton in satin and half-polka 

stitch. After finishing the embroidery cut away the Swiss 

muslin, observing the illustration. 





DERELICTS. 

AS the idea ever occurred to any one that at all times 
there are ships of one kind or other floating about at sea 
without a living creature on board? They have been ,aban- 
doned by their officers and crew in what seemed a hopeless 
condition. Some are dismantled and mere hulks. Some are 
swimming keel upward. Some 
are water-logged, but being 
laden with timber will not 
sink. There they are driving 
hither and thither on the 
ocean, as wind and waves di- 
rect, a dread to the mariner, 
who may unawares come 
against them in the dark. 
We remember seeing an ac- 
count of one of these dere- 
licts, as they are called, being 
fallen in with after having 
been abandoned for weeks. 
It was water-logged up to the 
very deck, and sitting on « 
ite : scrap of the exposed bulwark: 
Ny was a poor cat, still alive, in 

~ the last degree of attenuation 

We have often with commis 
eration thought of that acci 
dentally deserted cat, 
its hunger, its misery, 
its hopelessness night 
and day in the midst 
of the dreary and spa- 
cious ocean. How the 
creature must have 
been delighted when 
rescued from its float 
ing prison! Occasion- 
ally derelicts are taken 
in tow and brought 
into port, where they 
are broken up, or if of 
any value, are reclaim- 
ed by owners, to whom 
they are delivered on 


a payment of “sal- 


7 





Jurists and legisla 
tors have had to de- 
termine the owner 
ship of property that 
Fig. 3.—Buack Nearouitan Bonnet seems for the time to 
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belong to noone. Derelict is the lawyers’ name 
for such property, so far, at any rate, as regards 
abandoned ships. Where a crew merely quit their 
ship to obtain assistance, or for any other tempo- 
rary purpose, it is not derelict : they intend to re- 
turn; but when the master and crew abandon her 
without hope of recovery, she becomes ownerless 
for a time, and then falls to the lot of the finder. 
Not necessarily to keep, however, but, as has been 
said, to hold as a claim for salvage from the gov- 
ernment, the owners, or the underwriters. If the 
solitary ship is found near any coast, there is gen- 
erally some claim put forth by the owner of the 
sea-shore, whether the owner be government or a 
private individual; but when out in the open sea, 
far distant from land, international maritime law 
may have to settle the matter. In practice, how- 
ever, very little of this takes place; a ship really 
abandoned out in mid-ocean is seldom worth the 
expense of repair; the finders and salvors regard 
it chiefly in the light of salable old materials ; and 
the derelict, if it be taken in tow or otherwise 
navigated to port by its discoverers, usually finds 
its way into the hands of the ship-breaker. 

A curious inquiry it would be, How many aban- 
doned ships are at this moment locked up in dense- 
ly packed ice? No great difficulty will be felt in 
understanding that derelicts have a peculiar his- 
tory in the arctic regions. When a ship is left 
forlorn in any sea or ocean, the probability is that 
fire or leakage has rendered the abandonment 
necessary as the only chance of escape for passen- 
gers and crew. Or it may be that the ship has 
been cast upon some coast or outlying rock, and 
so become tenantless. In the intricate channels 
of the frozen regions, on the contrary, a ship may 
be in a sound condition, but so hopelessly hemmed 
in on all sides with huge floes and fields of ice that 
the crew would have exhausted all their food and 
necessaries of life before liberation comes; they 
quit the luckless vessel, and wend their way by 
sledge or by boat to regions of civilization. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reaper.—Certainly it is necessary to an- 
ewer a note from a gentleman who asks if he may es- 
cort you to an entertainment. How else, pray, is he to 
know that you accept his escort ? 

Exema.—Velvet sleeves and skirts will be worn with 
summer dresses, but not as generally as last year. For 
a thin girl of fourteen, make a plain basque and long 
over-skirt. 

M. E. 8.—Use the pattern of Agnes Sorel Basque and 
Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X., for your 
brilliantine dress. Put two lapped knife-pleatings on 
the skirt, with a bias band above. 

Dovarrut.—Get gray or brown quadrillé cloth for a 
sacque fora girl of sixteen. Make it with long straight 
seams from the shoulders down; trim with bias cords 
of silk and bias bands of cloth; then put on brown 
smoked-pearl buttons strung together in clusters for 
ornament. 

Anxtery.—Your brown silk is rather bright, but will 
do very well to combine with brown and white check- 
ed wool or silk, or else with brown brocade. 

MM. C, B.—We believe the lady to be perfectly trust- 
worthy. 

Aw Otp Svssorrmre.—“ P. P. C.” stands for Pour 
prendre congé (to take leave), and should only be used 
when making a farewell visit. ‘‘P. D. A.”—Pour dire 
adieu—has the same significance, but is less frequent- 
ly seen. 

Srpnzy.—Inquire of some first-class caterer about 
the refreshments. Wear your hat and gloves, remoy- 
ing the glove on the left hand after the ceremony be- 
gins. Any pretty spring shade that is not too light 
could be worn. Do not wear light gloves for travel- 
ling, but a pale-tinted pair should be worn during the 
ceremony. The groom’s gloves need not match. 

J. H. H. ann Orners.—Questions on all subjects 
should be addressed to Harper & Brothers.—Read the 
New York Fashions for information about spring 
wrappings. 

Orp Sussortper.—We can furnish no panacea for 
preserving the roundness of the cheek, which only 
youth and health can insure. We can not recommend 
any artificial means for the purpose. 

A Svussonier, ap Oruers.—We much prefer cur- 
rency in payment for patterns, etc.; but when this 
can not be procured, we will take stamps in good con- 
dition. 

A Sunsorrmrr.—At receptions it is contrary to eti- 
quette to accompany guests to the door, but there is 
no objection, on ordinary occasions, to so friendly and 
cordial a custom. 

M. A. C.—We regret that we can not give you the 
information you desire. 

R. D. C.—Russian toweling is not used for babies’ 
afghans. A simple and pretty one for spring is made 
by knitting with very large needles a square done with 
double white zephyr and a similar one with pale blue 
zephyr; edge each with a scalloped shell pattern. 
Then lay them together, and fasten by blue bows on 
the white side and pink bows on the blue side. Use 
gros grain ribbon an inch wide, and make the bows 
small and square. The Bazar has never given the de- 
sign of an afghan with ribbon run through it. 

Reaver.-—Information about turning down the cor- 
ners of visiting-carde, and answers to your othér que- 
ries, will be found in an article entitled “Card Eti- 
quette,” published in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. 

Miexon.—The princesse dress worn by girls of four- 
teen is very similar to that worn by ladies. A polo- 
naise buttoned behind and a skirt trimmed with knife- 
pleating will be very pretty for a girl of that age. 

8S. M. L. W.—A Breton jacket, long over-skirt, and 
kilt skirt is the prettiest design for a Scotch plaid dress 
for a girl of ten. Trim it with scallops bound with 
braid, and with clusters or strings of buttons, 

Fresr Sussoriser.—For your girls of five and three 
years get long sacques of light gray or drab summer 
cloth; or if you prefer a darker wrap, get brown or 
navy blue. 

A Svussormer informs us that frost spots may be 
removed from crape veils by holding them for a few 
minutes over the steam of boiling water. 

H. P. B.—Long broad bustles are not worn. French 
bustles, very short and small, are used, but the tenden- 
ey is toward having the back of the skirt almost fiat. 
Capes and mantles of all kinds will be popular in the 
summer. Read late numbers of the New York Fash- 
ions. 

Lovise R.—A white silk basque will look best with | 
a white muslin skirt, but it is better to have the same 
material for both, 











WHY ADVERTISE? 


Prorte sometimes ask why does Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., spend so much money 
in advertising his family ‘medicines, which are so 
well known and surpass all other remedies in 
popularity and sale. It is well known that A. T. 
Srewarr considered it good policy, and undoubt- 
edly it paid him, to spend many hundred thous- 
and dollars in advertising his goods, yet nobody 
questioned the excellence of his merchandise. 
The grand secret of success lies in offering only 
goods which possess merit to sustain themselves, 
and then through liberal and persistent advertis- 
ing making the people thoroughly acquainted 
with their good qualities. Men do not succeed 
in amassing great fortunes, establishing thriving 
and permanent business, and founding substan- 
tial institutions like Dr. Pierce’s Grand Invalids’ 
Hotel at Buffalo, which costs over two hundred 
thousand dollars, unless their business be legiti- 
mate, their goods meritorious, and their services 
which they render the people genuine and valua- 
ble. Dr. Prerce does not attempt to humbug 
you by telling you that his Golden Medical Dis- 
covery will cure all diseases. He says, “if your 
lungs are half wasted by comsumption, my Dis- 
covery will not cure you; yet, as a remedy for se- 
vere coughs, and all curable bronchial, throat, 
and lung affections, I believe it to be unsur- 
passed as a remedy.” The people have confi- 
dence in his medicines because he does not over- 
recommend them, and when tried they give satis- 
faction. His Medical Adviser, a book of over nine 
hundred pages, illustrated by two hundred and 
eighty-two engrgvings, and bound in cloth and 
gilt, is offered to the people at so moderate a 
price ($1 50, postpaid) that it is no wonder that 
almost one hundred thousand have already been 
sold. His memorandum books are on every 
druggist’s counter for free distribution.—[ Com. } 








Muttions of bottles of Burnerr’s Cocoaine have 
been sold during the last twenty years, in every 
civilized country, and the public have rendered 
the verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair 
Dressing in the world.—[ Com.] 











HOW MANY PERSONS, 


Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, ScHENCK’s 
Manprake Pitts. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the 
sonal ap ce as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable, To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical Paes and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the nd Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It vies nad 
praised by artists of the dramatic and Ts profession 
who ope know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


CELEBRATED FRENCH 
Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 


SPECIALTIES <= 








For sale at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
HENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 
13 Maiden Lane. 





NEW YORK SHOPPI 
Of every description for ladies and 


hold fich he bought with di reti 7 
old articles, t , Doug iscretion. 
and judgment. Sontumen don csigne. a ‘Cireular, ad- 
dress Miss MARY H 

P.O, Box 1854, ' Neer Want. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


anal ust ee a od ree < of Honiton and Point 
raids, Pear! and Books of In- 








retin Berlin Z ang a eck earton, and 
nm e bro! 
all pres bam for Teoun, at the lowest prices. 
Samples sent. 
¢ Strong Plants of cost safely 
mail at door. 
F 01 Le pacino 
vege WW E 
New 





ee PHOENIX: Bloomington Nursery, I 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 











COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





AeA Oe 


For Style, Fit, and Workmanship are unequaled. All 

made from the choicest selection of the best ma- 

erial, and sold by the peopel dealers throughout the 
country. Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as pretty and more 
durable at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


ue JAY C.WEMPLE & CoO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Y. 








FASHION’ 






Lady's i al 
Overskirt 


The latest—most popular style: 
Wermin C= | his apale oce 
- Cloth Mode ,tor 10 cts. sor 
pot y to pay mail expenses. 
ey the Pattern with 
glork ho Mode el of this New 
oS Polonaise, sree for 
Ten Cents (or 3 stamps 
“ Princess Polonaise.” To pay muiling ~ 


Smith's I heer Book & Catala Ie. 
etpntrene pin . Home 
rind eli , etc. 

sibs of forge oe PA or Bam. 


feng 
Ste Se 
A, BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 
P. 0. Box 5055. 16 East 14th St., N.Y. City- 
MICHEL & CO., 329 Smith Street, 
« Brooklyn, N, Y., will send a pair of their 
SEAMLES SS SHOES, 


Postage p! to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of 5. Best Tee, choicest , and a 
beautiful fit warranted. 


SHOPPING 


ap Ry gy for Ladies executed by 
Mes LETITIA C. BAKER, 42 East New York. 
Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &c. 





















The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
positively retailed at wholesale prices, 

Just received from Paris,the new gent 
ed Marie Antoinette § 


bining elegance with durability, ‘nae 
Coiffure for front and back, a at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the old style, A band- 
some assortment of switches at all 
The 7 usieteene > be ber 
young and o im) oO 
one, $2 r inch on ee is lace; $1.00 


r inch - imitation lace. 


POURL warranted mone curly, in 
lar; svarley ? from $1 00 u 
AIRaSs A oe Lower 
‘ae a po house in the country. 


Hair taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
we manner, Warranted to give satisfac- 


UNRIVA LED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, or the ae 

Beautifier, for the ae i 

brilliant transparency by the 

most —- physi volclena; + omalpenl by the 

best chemists in this country, and peeved 

to be = only harmless, but very beneficial 

to the skin. Applied at te store, if desired, 


free of charge. $1 00 per 
wa permaa yy celebrated Vegetable VEL= 
NE, an elegant and indispensable 


Mo power, marvelous yo its beneficial 











54 West te to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
e F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
14thSt. | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
N without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
war botth e a 50; for Scance bottle, 68 58. . 
i . re 8 wonde’ reparation, 
—_ DERMAT a sure one to remove 
Avenue, | all wrinkles hen the face, $2 00 per bottle. 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR. L. 
NEW | Suaw’s odorless 
PERSIAN KHENNA 
YORK. Trape-Mark 
will change gray hair instantaneously to its 
Only | natural color without the use of Lead, Lac 
Sulphur, or Nitrate of bapa or any other 
Depot. ing a beautiful brown 
or black. Htecommended by the most prom- 
—- ysicians and ch it quali- 
estimonials at the store. nt rt $1 50 per box. 
&®~ Goods sent to all parts of the country, when pre- 


m free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Are continually receiving the latest 


NOVELTIES 


IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY pd OS- 
TRICH FEATHERS AND FEATHER 
MINGS, BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS. _— 
S, FLORAL GARNITURES 
BALL AND EVEN- 
ING COSTUMES, 
** Arranged to order.’ 
JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical Plants, “a specialty.” To the 
Trade and Institutions a discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 





9 Rue ve Currey, Paris. 


WATERED LARD is a Fraud. 
It contains one Ib. of Water 
to 9 Ibs. of Lard. The Water 
evaporates by Heat, causing 
a great loss to 





107,109,111 Elm 8t., St. Lou 
36 Whitehall St., N. ¥. City; 


TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
asso di 8 for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N.Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


Que eeeares ere poe of Beard and Hair effect- 
go ly removed. Article a4 
pa relia Remit : $ito GROSS K 
DEPILATOR, 565 Pine St., Camden, N. J. 














1 pack acquaintance cards,1 pack hdkf. flirta- 
— 1 ‘packs scroll, all 8 sent for only 10c. and 
CARD CO., Middleboro, Mass. 





= Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 8c. 
DpowD 


MIXED CARDS,with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 
& CO., Bristot, Conn. 








CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Co.’s CASHMERE Bouquet EXTRACT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 





























S, $250.22 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or by mail on receipt of $2 80. 
mi Pp WANTED. 

ELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 











INQUIRE FOR 


WA.DROWN & €08 
UMBRE DEAS. 


The qualities marked with their name are confidently recommended. 











No reader of this paper 
should lose the opportunity 
to subseribe for 


THE DINING ROOM MAGAZINE 


Is one of the most ably edited monthlies in the country, and with its list o ular contributors, presents 
in a “nutshell,” at the lowest possible cost, the best ame on the by! housekeeping and home mat- 
Every su ber also receives a useful oe worth 20 cents. 
The Christian Union, Henry Ward 


rd Beecher’ it: 
“Tur Divina Room Magazine.”—"* Under ‘this Fritle 3 is issued in this city, by the Union siebing 


Co., a very neat, instructive, entertaining, and useful monthly magazine, conducted by Mrs. Laura an, 
of the N. une. The most remarkable feature of this periodical is its price, 50 ae a year, which in- 
cludes a premium worth 20 cents. By arrangement with the manufacturers, the Compan Il send as pre- 
mium, by mail, free, to each sadecriber iu the United Seton, a po of the celebrated Baking Po 4 
This offer is made ty a thorough on Mngt a eee cle promised is too well kno 

to every good housekeeper to further Union, 

HEREFORE SUBSCRIBE, 
and secure the Magazine for our year and Premium, both your “address, by remitting 50 cents to 


THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 171 Duane St., Po ©. Box 1037, New Work. 
"7 In writing, please state where you saw this notice. 
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STRAW GO ODS 


E.Piley & Sa 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


NEWEST DESIGNS IN 
STRAW and FANCY BRAID HATS and BONNETS. 
OVER 200 NEW SHAPES! 
READY TO-DAY. 


MILLINERY SILKS, PARASOLS, PARASOLS. 


ENDLESS VARIETY IN REAL LACES 
AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 





FRENCH FLOWERS, 
OSTRICH FEATHERS, &c. 


BONNET AND SASH RIBBONS. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, WORSTED & SILK FRINGES. 


OUR UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT 


HAS BEEN EXTENDED. 
We ask an examination of the goods. 





NEW SPRING DOLMANS, EXAMINE. 
NEW SPRING SUITS, EXAMINE. 


2-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 45c., 50c., 65c., T5c., 85c. 
8-BUTTONS, NEW SPRING SHADES, 95c. ; WAR- 
RANTED. 





Do not forget the Basement. Desirable goods re- 
ceived every day. 


HOUSEKEEPING, CROCKERY, 
FANCY GOODS, INFANTS’ CARRIAGES, &c. 


t2” Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Catalogue and Price-list Sent on Ap- 
plication, 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58, 60,62,64,66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., nea near Bowery, N. ¥. 
Grand display of Silks and and Dress Goods from the 





reat auction sales of last week. The finest and 
“Jowest rices in the city. We are selling Silks and 
Tress 


8 from 10c. to 40c. per yard less than any 
houge in the trade. 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


SILKS, 
200 Pieces Taffeta Silk for trimmin ‘go ess worth 87¥c. 
100 Pieces Plain Dress Silk at $1, 
140 Pieces eA Fine Striped Sik at nee, ,and T5e. 5 


worth $1, $1 25. 
BLACK SILKS. 


400 Pieces Very Heavy Black Gros Grain Silk at $1; 
worth $1 50. 


400 Pieces cov Heavy Black Gros Grain Silk at $1 50; 
worth $2 


100 Pieces iyo ns Black vm cashmere finish, at $1 75; 
sold elsewhere at $2 37 
PLAIN umes GOoDs. 
5000 Pieces Beautiful Plain Dress Goods, very wide, 
at 20c. 25c. ; worth 85c. and 45c. 
1000 Pieces Beautiful Matelasse Dress Goods, all wool, 
at 87gc. and 45c. ; worth 623¢c. and T5c. 
PLAID DRESS GOODS. 
1500 Pieces Plaid Dress Goods, from 8c. to 623¢c. per 


yard, 
BLACK CASHMERE. 
800 Pieces by | Wide Black Cashmere at 374¢c. and 
5Uc. ; worth 624c. and T5c. 
350 Pieces Very Wide — Cashmere at 75c. and $1; 
worth $1 1234 and $1 50. 
BLACK ALPACA. 
1200 Pieces Fine Black Alpaca, 20c., 25c., 31c.; worth 
Sic., 40c., 623¢¢. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


MEARES. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK OF LA- 
DIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ FINE 
UNDERWEAR TO BE FOUND IN THIS CITY, 
IN LAWN, LINEN, & CAMBRIC, HANDSOMELY 
TRIMMED WITH LINEN, LACES, EMBROID- 
ERY, VALENCIENNES, &c., ALL MADE 
ON LOCK-STICH MACHINES, 
CAMBRIC AND MUSLIN NIGHT-GOWNS, CHEM. 
ISES, AND DRAWERS, WALKING AND TRAIN 
SKIRTS, TOILET SACQUES, &c., RICHLY 
TRIMMED WITH LINEN LACES 
AND INSERTINGS, In Entirely New Designs. 
Immense variety of 
Ladies’, Children’s and Infants’ Underwear, richly 
trimmed witb fine Embroideries, at a great reduction 
from former prices. 
French hand-made and fine Contille Corsets, in all 
the popular makes, at lower prices than any other house. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St., N. ¥. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 
With over 250 Tilnstrations ¥ all the Stitches. S0c.,post 
free. Mux. GURNEY & CO., Lace Manufacturers and 
Importers of pte, BA ag a1 Broadway, N.Y.; P.O. 
Box 8527; and 18 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. Sample 4 
Illustrated Price-List on application. t@” LESSO 
in LACE MAKING. 

HOW TO ‘WORK CREWELL, 
With Illustrations, 25c. Mur. GURNEY & CO. 
Just received an Importation of Crewells and 
Floss of every variety of shade, and material for Lace 


Making of the finest quality. 
$55 2 8774 A Week to Age ents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


P< Fancy Cards, all s' es, with 1 name, 10c., 
25 paid. J. B. HUSTED, N Nasean, Henna Co" NY. 

















Arnold Constable & Co's 
Spring Opening, 


On MONDAY, MARCH 26, 
OF 


Paris Suits, Costumes, Mantles, 
Bretonne Jackets and Suits, 
Dolmans, Searfs, &c. 
ALSO, 


Silks, India Shawls, 


DRESS GOODS, LACES & EMBROIDERIES, 
PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS, &c., &c. 


Broadway, Corner Nineteenth Street. 


CARPETS. 
Spring Importation 


OF AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, WILTON, AND 
BRUSSELS CARPETINGS, NOW on EXHIBITION, 
Containing a very choice assortment of the 
NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. Also, Fresh 

Stocks of 

American Carpetings, 
in BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, & INGRAIN, PERSIAN 
RUGS, MATS, OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, &c., &. 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, GONSTABLE,& C0. 


Have now on aa their Spring tess of 
Satins, Damasks, Fezans, Tapestries, Noel Bourettes, 
Japanese and Chinese Cloths, Serges, Satines, Cre- 
tonnes, Algerines, &c., &c. 

LACE, NOTTINGHAM, 

and GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

N. B.— Window Shades of every description made and 
put up with dispatch. 


Broadway, Corner Nineteenth St. 


1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION, 




















2.—For Pimples on the Face, 
lackheads 


icines are sold by Druggists. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most.perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address J tS MoCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. ware of imitations and 
infringements. Manufactured Sole- 
lyby FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ROSES? StECIALTY 


able for immediate flowerin rome ene alllabeled, 
sent safe A Bar mail, postpaid. 5 splendid I varieties 
for $1; for $2; 19 for $33 26 for $4; 3: 
$5. 20c. additional gets two M if whe | 
agen | Roses. See OUR NE GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, aud choose from over 
300 finest sorts. We make Roses a great specialty, 
and are the largest Rose-Growers in America. THE 














DINGEE & CONARD Co., West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


—SOVELTY 





| BEATER 


An article of Real Merit. Cost (35e.) saved in 
an hour’s use. Usual discount to dealers. M'f'd by 
HULL & BELDEN CO., Danbury, Conn. 


RESS a Plaiter, with directions. 
(Pat. Feb.,’77.) Simple, reliable ! 8x7 and 8x10 deep. 
By mail, 50c. and 75e. ady Plaiter Co., Lynn, Mass. 


3 NICE CARDS, 7 styles, with name, 10 
cents, T. R. HU DSON. Chatham, New York. 


FRarcs Sumping Paper Patterns and Im 
ree Goods. Perforatin — 7 
accessories. V. VIGOUROUX, 122 4th Avenue, N. 

















1877 JONES 1840 


SPRING OPENING. 
DRESS GOODS. Z-}-2 MILLINERY. 
Surrs, Sacquzs. G 0 Faxoy Goons. 
DOLMANS. © oO, HOSIERY. 


Suawts. Oo 0 “Laces, 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue > —«Eighth Avenue 


AND 











} 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. || 





x _x 
JONES 

SHOES o° sixxs. 

RIBBONS. “Q o” cLorus. 

UNDERWEAR OQ DOMESTICS. 

UPHOLSTERY. ~C A o° CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. \y  iiteestientihteg Geode. 


tr Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. — 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


GRAND OPENING OF SP. SPRING AND SUMMER 
NOVELTIES IN MATELASSE 
CLOTHS, for DOLMANS. 

NEWEST FABRICS IN RICH DRESS oem, 

AND EXTREMELY LOW PRICE 
500 Pieces COLORED CASHMERE, Double Fold, New 
Shades, 50c.; formerly $1 00. 
BLACK CASHMERES AND BLACK DRAP D’ETE 
in the very finest qualities and very ome sees. 
500 Pieces BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 40 inch, 
only 50c. a yard ; worth 80c. 
295 Dozen KID GLOVES, only 50c.; formerly $1 00. 
All Shades. 
FRINGES to match all materials. 
RICH LACES will SUIPURIE cok reduction in prices, 
50 Pieces of REAL GUIPU only 40c.; formerly 85c. 
CORSETS are now reduced 28 per cent. “Mme. 
oody,” Abdominal, ‘‘ Foy,” Boston, Comfort, and 
a the leading styles and qnalities. 
50 Dozen of 100-Bone CORSETS, 75c.; formerly $1 25. 
50 Dozen pn CORSETS, the latest, only $1 00. 
Send for a pair; best eve r made. 
OUSEKEEPING Goods lower than ever. 
SHEETINGS AND a ga MUSLINS very low. 
BLACK SILKS from 95c. 
Colored Silks, s a rior gual $1 25; formerly $1 50. 
BLACK GREN very low. 
BLACK CRAPES from 95c. per y yard. 
BLACK ALPACAS & Black Cashmeres from Anction. 
2000 Pieces Popular DRESS GOODS, only 124g to 20c. 
Send for samples. 
SUITS, CLOAKS, AND DOLMANS. 
All the leading styles in SUITS, from $8 00 to $55. 
DOLMANS, $2 50 to $75 00. CLOAKS from $8 00 to 
$150. SHAWLS from 5c. to $500. 
Goods C.0. D. Samples free. Orders carefully 
filled. All goods warranted as represented. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 





183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. ¥. } 


ANEW IMPORTATION OF 


Torchon Laces, 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. Also, 
Llama & Lace Scarfs, 
LARGE SIZES. 


JUST IMPORTED, 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 
BRETON EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway. 
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HE ONLY sure death to Morus and Insrors is 
Yeakel’s Moth and Insect Exterminator. 





Sent on receipt o' ob re with directions for, 30 cents 
YEAKEL BR Family Chemists, Lafay: ette, Ind. 
For Hangin ing Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per y: Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents pe fete 3 Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
95 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 








| ed. Large size, 10 cts. of any newsdealer or b 
JESSE ANEY & CO.,119 Nassau St. New ork. 








Babhitts Toe S020. 


Unrivaled for the 
i fe and the bath. 
ig artificial and 
deceptive odors to 
cover common 
and deleterious in- 
| gredients. After 
Sa=——t years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 
The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture, 
For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 


6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents. Address 


B. T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
we For Sale by all Druggists. a3 


~~ KISSENA 





‘RARE AND ExQu ISITE 
JAPANESE MAPLES, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
HARDY TREES and SHRUBS. 
Specialties made of Rhododendrons, 
Roses, Hardy and Greenhouse Aza- 
leas, Magnolias, Fruit Treea, Ferns, 
and all the best novelties. 
CATALOGUES FREE, 
and visits to the nurseries at Kis- 
sena solicited. 
8. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, Long Island. 





NURSERIES. 





RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Latest styles 
direct from Paris. Impressions durable. Instruction 
ackage, containing 5 patterns, with corners to match. 
Poncet Powder, and instructions, by mail, on receipt of 
$1 00. Send for circulars. A. BERNARD, successor to 
L. CENDRIER, 411 Canal St., N. ¥. Agent wanted. 


RICH AND 
BEAUTIFUL. 


FARMERS, FARMERS’ WIVES and SONS and 
DAUGHTERS, attention! 

Learn to beautify your HOMES and CULTI- 
VATE the SOIL to the BEST ADVANTAGE. 

FINEST and best GUIDES and CATALOGUES 
in the WORLD. 

Every one having a FARM or GARDEN should 
send a Postal-Card for FREE descriptive CIRCU- 
LAR at once, or 10c. for Illustrated Catalogue 
of 136 pages. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay Street, N.Y. 





P.O. Box 
No. 5712. 













st PUBLIsHy, <—— 


Ornamental & Fancy Alphabets. 


Three parts, fifty cents each, postpaid. 
Order catalogue of new books ou Art, 
Avehitecture and Agriculture. 

Geo. E. Woodward, 
1 Chambers Street, 
New York. 


Poe TIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choicest etand- 
) ‘4 ard and new pieces for professional and amateur 

readers and speakers, school exhibition, and interesting 
| articles on appropriate subjects. Just the thing want- 








mail. 


To show our work, we will send 36 
assorted Visiting Cards, finely print- 
ed, in neat card- case, with terms to 
ay % postpaid, for 20 cts. Try us. 


ARDS A. | MORRIL LL, Fulton, N. Y. 


fo) a day sure made by Agents selling 
$10 £ $2! 25 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
ees & Chromo Cards. 126 samples, 


worth $6 sent, postpaid, for 85c. Llustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BU F FORD'S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1580. 


CHOICE V ARIETIES =P 
for house and ri arden culture, 
sent by mail Hee of cae D 
Send stamp for [lustr’d Cat 
Address L. B. CASE, = PLAN | . 


ANTED MEN to travel and sell to Dealers our 
‘he u ‘S new unbreakable glass chimneys and 
lamp ree NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 


ermanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Crvcrunati, Om. 


— kel-plated, finest quality, 534-inch; a 
Button: Hole Scissors ; and Steel Measure. $1 
by mail Dy mail. Shear Co, 257 Broadway, 2S 


UR NAME Printed on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 
+ 10c. and stamp. c LINTON on Bros. s€ ‘lintonville, Cor Conn. 











- | Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Harrer's Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexsy, and Haresr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the enbscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Terus ror Apvertistne tv Harrer’s Weexty anD 
Harrer’s Bazan. 

Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 























NOT PROUD. 


Tramp. “I don’t want to beg, Sir. 
4 
Work ! 


OURNALIST (sarcastically). ‘ 
ramp. “ Yes, Sir; any thing. 


FACETIZ. 


Aw experienced lady observes that 
a good way to pick out a husband is 
to see how patiently the man waits 
for dinner when it is behind time. 
Her husband remarks that a good way 
to pick out a wife is to see whether 
the woman has dinner ready in time. 


clipe painenaition 

Pigeon English is all the rage with 
Boston girls, and when an escort leaves 
one of them at her papa’s front +4 
he is startled to hear something like 
this : “‘ Hoop-la—Melican man he heap 
much nice—fetchee me home alle light 
topside up on slippely walk—buy gum 
dlops—comee you alle same ‘gin some- 
time—you savey, eh, John ?” 

And she disappears within the storm 
doors, leaving the perplexed young 
man slowly muttering, “ Well—lll— 
be—heap—much—what-ye-may-callee 
—alle—same—if know what that 
charming creature is driving at.” 


—@—___ 

To Invatws.—Before dinner, first 

have out your bark. Then take your 

bite. You will fare poorly indeed if 

even your dearest friends do not ad- 

mit your bark is worse than your bite. 
—_—_—_—— 


An insane correspondent says that 
he very often reads about the “ driven 
snow,” and wants to know how it is 
driven. Why, with rains, of course ! 

—_—__>—— 


She wouldn’t stand to have a tooth 
ulled for one million two hundred 
housand dollars, she said, and yet she 

waliced all day in tiny boots two sizes 
too small for her, and thought nothing 
of it; bat then nobody saw that tooth, 
and several saw the 


A German biographical dictionary 
gives the dates of William Shaks- 
yeare’s birth and death, and adds that 
xe “was badly taught, and knew no 
Latin, bat made great progress in 
poetry nevertheless. He was of a 
jovial turn, but could be very serious 
on occasion, and excelled in trage- 


dies.” It is doubtful whether the dili- 
gence of modern research has really 
added much to this naive description, 


All I want is work, Sir.” 


’ 


What kind of work? Literary work ?’ 


I don’t care how ‘umble it is.’ 
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The following story may amuse those inter- 
ested in the vagaries of fashion. At a dinner 
party a ag | in Paris, one lady was re- 
marked above all others for the elegance of 
her figure and the perfection of her toilette. 
During the mauvais quart d’heure before dinner 
she was surrounded by a host of admirers, and 
one less bashful than the rest ventured to offer 
her the flower from his button-hole. It was 
accepted, but as the “ princesse robe” worn by 
the graceful creature was laced behind, it was 
necessary to fasten the flower to the front of 
her dress with a pin. The operation was suc- 
cessfully performed, and the fair lady was led 
in to dinner by the donor of the flower. They 
were hardly seated when he heard a curious 
sound like the gentle sighing of the wind, and 
on turning toward his partner, he saw with 
horror that the lovely figure was getting “ snial} 
by degrees and beautifully less.” The rounded 
form had disappeared before the soup was 
over, and long before the first entrée the once 
creaseless garment hung in great folds about a 
scragRy frame-work. It seems that the new- 
est dresses for “slight” ladies are made with 
air-tight linings, and inflated, when on, till the 
required degree of embonpoint is attained. 
The unfortunate lady mentioned above had 
forgotten this little detail when she fastened 
the fatal flower to her bosom with a pin; 
hence the collapse. 

EROS 

“Mary, my love,” said a not very attentive 
husband to his wife at the dinner table, “ shall 
I help you to a piece of heart ?” 

“T believe,” she said, “‘ that a piece of a heart 
was all that I got.” 

There was a commotion among the dishes. 

<ionieniasehliljpeiehiaionn 


AFTER THE HAPPY DAY. 


They had been married five months, and she 
was turning the leaves of a book, when she 
espied a pressed flower, part of a bouquet he 
had given her previous to wedlock, and said, 
“«*T'is but a little faded flower, but, oh, how 
fondly dear !’” 

“ I should say so,” he growled ; “ that’s a rep- 
resentative of a five-dollar bouquet ; and to buy 
it I walked in to town and deprived myself of 
luncheon for a week.” 

















HussBanp. “ Martha, you up yet! 


lonely dell that I’ve been reading about. 
and I'll come presently.” 


THE MIDNIGHT HOUR. 


It’s two o'clock } come to bed.” 
MartTua (who has been reading a very exciting novel). “Oh! oh! 


Peter, is that you? 




















StoutisH Party. “What made you give that fellow any thing? 


It ‘ll only go for rum.” 





PRECEPT. 
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Major (with remnant of his leg on stool). “Why, 1 am trying this Blue Gl 
grow a new leg on. See, I have already sprouted the hair on my bald head. 
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ass Remedy to see if I can't 


THE TELEPHONE. 


Tue Music or THe Future (Not Arter WAGNER). 


I thought sure you were the ghostly hermit of the # 
But won't you just step down cellar and get me some kerosene for my lamp? and then trot to bed, 





I wouldn't. 


How can a man with no wings be 
said to be “ winged” in an “ affair of 
honor ?”—Because in going out to 
_— a duel he makes a goose of him- 


sel 
ECONOMY. 


Youne Wire. “Oh, Arthur, yon 
know the stationer at the corner is 
selling off, and I have been thinking 
seriously of what you said the other 
day about saving money and things, 
and so I've got all he had left of this 
year’s valentine’s at half the price we 
should have to pay next year, and 
they'll do just as well to send to my 
sisters !” é 

A SINE QUA NON. 

Country Boox-Stiuirer (to miner, 
who has previously invested in a dic- 
tionary. ** Oh, you must look among 
the 8's for scissors, not the Z’s.” 

Mixer. “ Well, how's oi to know ? 
Wot's t’ good of a dictionairy without 
a hindex ?” 


Epvoatine an Auprenor,—At @ re- 
cent concert in Paris a new composi- 
tion was, on its first performance, 
soundly hissed. The conductor there- 
upon turned to the audience and said, 
“JT am not at all surprised that you 
hissed that piece, for you do not un- 
derstand it; I shall therefore repeat 
it at the next concert.” 

BE RE 

A Trvism.—Misfortanes, like bor- 
rowed umbrellas, are easily carried— 
if they belong to others. 


camasunegtinasinabinis 

More Worvn’s Wonpres.—The man 
who ate his dinner with the fork of a 
river has been trying to spin a mount 
ain top. 





It is announced from Paris that la- 
dies’ shoes with gold and silver heels, 
real pearl buckles, and sometimes even 
with rubies and diamonds in addition, 
are just now quite the fashion at ele- 
gant entertainments. So great is the 
rage for these expensive adornments 
that even husbands feel it—especially 
when the bills come in. 















SERENADE TO Motuer Eartu. 





